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Editorial. 


T is useless to warn ministers or laymen against such 
schemes as that recently exploited in Maine by Rev. Mr. 
Jernegan and his associates. It is not quite certain yet 
whether the minister in this case was not a dupe, although 
his flight with his ill-gotten gains seems to indicate:a will- 

ingness to win by fraud. The bottom fact upon which all 
such swindlers can reckon with safety is the ignorance of a 
very intelligent portion of the community, in regard to the 
things which scientific men know, and also an equally great 
credulity in regard to the possibility of getting ahead of 
science by discovery of the secret powers of nature. Sci- 
ence and the esoteric doctrines half accepted by millions 
of our people are separated by an impassable gulf. Science 
makes no discovery by accident, unless the accident has 
been provided for by long and careful research. Surprises 
do break upon the scientific investigator; but the surprises 
have been made possible by hard work, careful study, and 
accurate knowledge. But no sooner does science announce 
new wonders than some esoteric expert instantly claims that 
he always knew that. The wonders of electricity, the X rays, 
the treatment of refractory ores, the improvements in the 
production of steel and copper, are claimed as illustrations of 
the working of secret laws which may be discovered by the 
occult powers of the mind. It was easy enough for men with 
money to believe that a minister named Jernegan had by 
accident hit upon a discovery by which gold could be ex- 
tracted from sea-water in unlimited amounts. Any compe- 
tent metallurgist might have informed them how far discovery 
had gone in that direction. Common sense might have as- 
sured them that expert electricians would have been making 
fortunes before this time “if there had been anything in it.” 
So long as ministers who know nothing about mechanics 
certify to the successful working of Keeley motors, chemical 
steam-engines, machines to generate perpetual motion, and 
other devices of esoteric workers, so long will the unwary 
invest their money with joy, and come home bearing their 
stock with sorrow. ‘“ Next?” 


vt 
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“ Tur Glory of the Imperfect ” is the title of an address 
delivered by Prof. Palmer of Harvard University to the 
young women of the Western Reserve College. It is timely 
beyond the intentions of the author, because it deals with a 
subject just now attracting the attention of the American 
people. Prof. Palmer takes up for consideration the criti- 
cisms of Matthew Arnold, who said America was not inter- 
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esting because it lacked beauty and distinction. Prof. 
Palmer admits the charges, but denies the inference. Life 
in America he finds to be exceedingly interesting, because 
there are so many good things in the making. We lack 


many things which will come with age and experience. But’ 


the delight of creation we may well accept as a compensa- 
tion for the loss of some of the finished products of former 
generations. Recent discussions have called attention both 
to our lack and to our abundance. Prof. Palmer uninten- 
tionally adds a word which is all the more timely because it 
was written without reference to the discussion concerning 
Prof. Norton’s strictures. There is a wholesome optimism 
in this recognition of the glory of the imperfect. Instead of 
lamenting the innumerable evils which an active mind and a 
tender conscience may discover in American life, attention 1s 
drawn to the fact that the evils will remain only so long as 
the attainable better things are not established. ‘The recog- 
nition of imperfections which may be abolished by effort is 
an incentive to action. A moral world becoming more beau- 
tiful, and attaining by degrees to the distinction of moral 
beauty, is an attractive world to live in. 


2 


A? the Triennial Council of Congregationalists in Port- 
land, Ore., there was a spirited discussion of the following 


resolution : — P, 


That the seminary system should also make provision for the needs 
of men who possess ministerial gifts, but have not had the advantage of 
college” education, such provision to cover a period of not less than 
three years, to be equal in thoroughness and maintained in equal credit 
with that made for other courses. 


In opposing this, Dr. Barton of Boston said: “ At this 
time, when there are more ministers than churches, when we 
do not need for good men, I do not think we ought to 
recommend to our educational institutions that they take a 
backward step. I plead for a higher standard in our Con- 
gregational ministry.” In view of the advance made by 
Unitarians in this direction the resolution offered by Dr. 
Barton and unanimously adopted will be read with interest : 

That, while recognizing the call of God to exceptional men of limited 
education to preach the gospel, our theological seminaries, Education 
Society, and churches should use increased care to maintain the intel- 
lectual and educational standard of the Christian ministry. We deem 
the present an opportune time for councils, churches, conferences, and 


associations to make steadfast effort to elevate, and on no account to 
lower, the requirements for entrance upon the pastoral office. 


This was unanimously adopted, and the original resolution 
was lost. 
os 


A FReENcH writer, M. Desmoulins, says: “It is useless to 
deny the superiority of the Anglo-Saxons....'The Anglo- 
Saxon is to-day at the head of that civilization which is most 
active, most progressive, most deyouring.” And he thinks 
he puts his finger on the cause of this superiority when he 
says that the people of England and the United States are 
earnest in the work of educating their youth. They give 
their youth an education that is practical, and one that com- 
pels children to grow up with the knowledge that in the 
struggle for life they must rely on themselves. The admis- 
sions of this writer are but an indication that the nations are 
waking up to the fact that the strength of a nation lies in the 
intelligence of its people. Ignorance is not power. But it 
is a question whether this author has ever yet put his finger 
on the cause of the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon. 
possible that our strength lies not so much in the school it- 
self as in the moral life that demands the school, that brought 
the common school into being. ‘The hereditary race genius, 
including character, adaptability, capacity, and generally 
speaking power, embraces the desires and energies which 
call into being the public school system. 
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Peace. 


The cessation of hostilities, and the apparent certainty 
that they will not be renewed on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean, give our government and people an opportunity for 
some quiet, sober thinking. The war has been full of sur- 
prises. Nothing was planned to happen in the order of 
events now historical. 

Among the greatest of the surprises to many Congressmen 
who in a whirl of excitement voted to bring on the war im- 
mediately was the fact that Spain would fight. It was be- 
lieved by many that all we had to do was to make the “ gigan- 
tic bluff,” and the thing would be done. On the other hand, 
the fighting temper of Spain has made it clear that the free- 
dom of Cuba and Porto Rico would not have been secured 
by diplomacy. 

Whatever else has happened, the freedom of the West 
Indies from Spanish dominion is a gain to the welfare of a 
large portion of the human race not surpassed by anything 
achieved in recent times. 

The sorrowful fortunes of our brave men in Cuba, with 
their melancholy home-coming which is now in progress, has 
taken off the edge of the fighting appetite of our people. 
We are now in a condition to think calmly, deliberately, and 
with a view to remote consequences, and to decide how the 
movements of our army and navy may now be conducted 
with discretion and without great risk to health and life. 
The carrying out of the arrangement made with Spain will 
take weeks to accomplish. The future government of Cuba 
and Porto Rico and the settlement of our rights in the 
Philippines will necessarily require time and _ patience. 
There need be no more talk about injuries to avenge or 
insults to be punished or honor to be vindicated. ‘The 
American people to-day are calm, compassionate, and hope- 
ful.e They are in a mood to show the magnanimity which 
always goes with strength and courage. 

Now every American citizen can perform a duty which 
will tell in the conduct of affairs. Let every one demand of 
his representatives and of the executive departments of the 
government that ‘“ politics” shall be banished from the con- 
trol of the army and in the settlement of peace. Let every 
citizen demand that justice be done in the case of those 
criminals who through haste and carelessness and greed and 
for their own selfish ambitions have robbed our brave soldiers 
and sailors of the food that was provided for them, the safe 
transport that was due them, and the tender care that’ was 
paid for by our government, but not provided where men 
were suffering and dying at the front. 

Above all things, without regard to political parties and 
without regard to the way that votes will be cast in the next 
presidential election, let us all admit the nobility of charac- 
ter in our President, and sustain him in his efforts to bring 
about a peace worthy of the highest ideals of American states- 
manship. For thirty-three years there have been no three 
months which have brought so many emotions to our people 
as these fateful, glorious days which are past. Scarcely a 
week has gone by since Dewey’s feat at Manila when there 
has not been a record of heroism, of great achievement and 
of generosity, to cause one to breathe more quickly and the 
throat to swell with pride and joy over the conduct of un- 
known men on land and sea. ‘There have been scandals in 
the War Department which must be atoned for. Now and 
then the touch of disgrace has fallen upon an officer or a 
regiment, but for the most part we have arrived at this point 
in the conduct of affairs with a confidence in the American 
people which is firmer than at any time since the days of the 
Civil War. 

It now becomes the American people soberly, circum- 
spectly, and in the spirit which is represented by the great 


name of Lincoln, to consider our duties, our responsibilities, 


and the debt we owe to the principles of modern civilization. 


; 
f. 
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The True American Sovereignty. 


‘It is not enough to tell the American people that they are 
wrong in their vision of empire, that it is a “ will-o’-the-wisp,” 
tempting them to the ruin of their institutions. We are not 
easily frightened by fears of the unknown. We believe in 
ourselves as a nation, with somewhat of that marvellous fa- 
talism that has inspired great captains, like Cromwell. We 
cannot be persuaded that our national destiny does not urge 
us to some grand duty in behalf of the nations. It is, there- 
fore, in part at least, a chivalric impulse that leads men to a 
venturesome willingness to sail the seas and girdle the earth, 
and raise the flag on distant lands for the cause of American 
civilization. If we cannot think that our national pathway 
leads on through our successful militarism to vast new do- 
minion over subject, inferior, and childish peoples, we must 
be ready to say what sort of sovereignty legitimately lies be- 
fore our people. Here is a flood of energy and ambition: 
here are political, commercial, and moral forces rushing to 
express themselves. ‘The nation exults like “a strong man 
to run a race.” What shall we give it to do? 

Let us put our problem in a perfectly definite form. Let 
us ask, What ideals shall we set before noble and generous 
young men, when the immediate excitement- of the war is 
past and peace is declared? We have in mind such noble 
and generous young men as Mr. Roosevelt,— educated, high- 
minded, and eager to serve the State. We cannot deny that 
there is a grand field for the ambition and enterprise of these 
young men in organizing and holding some kind of govern- 
ment or protectorate at Havana, San Juan, or Manila. Who 
would not like to do for the Philippine Islands what great ad- 
ministrators, like the Lawrences, have done for rich provinces 
of India? Who would not enjoy the continued command of 
soldiers and ships, and the romance of governorship in foreign 
lands? What American officer, civil or military, might not 
carry with him dreams of high usefulness as the representa- 
tive of Anglo-Saxon civilization ? 

Suppose now we ask our successful soldiers and sailors to 
return home. Suppose, after a few months, at most, we leave 
nothing for them to do, even in Cuba, but trust to its own 
people the task, painful as it may be, of learning to govern 
themselves. What opportunities have we within our own 
doors for the splendid abilities of our heroes? 

Was there ever greater need, we reply, for heroes than in 
the present problems of governing our own cities and States, 
in the education and the civilizing of our own seventy millions 
of people? Could Mr. Roosevelt do more for mankind as 
governor-general of Havana than he could do as governor of 
New York? With his vast influence, could he ever have 
shown the qualities of the leader and soldier in storming the 
breaches at Santiago as he might now show the soldierly 
spirit in breasting the irresponsible despotisms that hold and 
corrupt his own city and State? 

We know brave young men who have offered their lives 
for the bullets of the Spaniards. Let them come home un- 
hurt, and offer their lives for forty or fifty years in the cause, 
for instance, of the public schools. Let them become teach- 
ers, superintendents, or college officers, with precisely the same 
devotion and the same disregard of all mercenary motives as 
they have exhibited in going as privates to this war. Shall 
we not hear from this work in the course of a generation? 
Shall we not find the next set of boys growing up with the 
high public spirit which the last generation has signally 
lacked ? 

But we want to do something for the distressed Cubans 
and Porto Ricans, men urge. We want to lift them out of 
the depths of their wretchedness. Very wéll. Our Ameri 
can principles forbid, the ruling of any country by force. 
Let us try an experiment in Cuba -not untried already in our 
own land. Let us contribute the millions that would be 
necessary to hold Cuba by force, in the form of great 
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schools, like Hampton and Tuskegee, dotting the island 
with a score of them. Then let us ask for the heroes (and 
the heroines will go with them) from among our educated 
youth. Let us ask not thousands, as for the war, but only 
hundreds, of the same fearlessness as to discomfort, malaria 
and yellow fever that our common soldiers have shown. Let 
us send relays to support them, and keep their schools up to 
the mark of efficiency. Let us alsé send colonists to Cuba, 
who will be content, as soldiers are, to make a bare living, 
provided they serve the cause of civilization and humanity. 
Let them go with their American superiority and their hu- 
manity. Let them carry the Christianity of the Golden Rule. 
Does any one doubt, with such means of enlightenment of- 
fered to Cuba, that her people would learn better in fifty 
years to govern themselves than they would learn in a cen- 
tury under any military protectorate? Can any one doubt 
that, under such kind of friendly leadership given Cuba by 
our soldierly and ambitious young men, American commerce, 
American liberties, and American institutions would find a 
new supremacy wherever the story of the true pacification of 
Cuba might be told in the earth? In short, is there any 
sovereignty for a free nation other than that which Jesus 
taught for the individual man, when he said that “ the great- 
est among you shall be your minister ”’? 


Home Duties in War-time. 


It is known that shrewd politicians have sometimes pro- 
voked foreign wars for the sake of diverting attention from 
domestic affairs. In this they have often been immediately 
successful, though, when one sows to the wind, one must 
sometimes reap the whirlwind. All students of the life of 
Lincoln will remember the remarkable letter sent to him by 
his Secretary of State during the early days of his first 
administration, advocating a foreign war to unite the two 
sections of the country, then rapidly drifting into civil strife. 
This was no invention of Mr. Seward’s brain, but a very old 
device of the politician, which Mr. Lincoln’s good sense knew 
to be utterly inadequate for the occasion. 

This may serve to point out a risk to which we are now 
exposed. War is attended by so many incidents of thrilling 
interest that, while it lasts, it must needs absorb a very 
large part of the nation’s thought. Under some circum- 
stances this may be a very good thing; for the State, like 
the individual, may become ill through too much watching of 
its own symptoms, and may recover by having its mind 
occupied with something outside itself. But, in other cases, 
this may be a very deplorable thing, as when a farmer spends 
his time and substance on a barren lawsuit, while the weeds 
take undisputed possession of his fields. 

It must also be added that we, as a people, are somewhat 
“intense,” and rather apt to surrender ourselves pretty ex- 
clusively to the reigning sensation of the hour. Some years 
ago the whole nation appeared to be watching almost breath- 
lessly the progress of an international yacht race. Cities far 
inland were as much absorbed in the event as the aquatic 
population of our seaboard towns. Plenty of instances 
might be adduced to show that we have rather an ardent 
disposition in all affairs that touch our national reputation, 
notwithstanding our practical turn of mind. Our means 
for the collection and spread of news now render it easy for 
each one to follow closely every step that is being taken in 
the great game of war, and that is the foremost topic in almost 
every mind. There is, therefore, no little danger that some 
of our work at home may be slighted while we are so eagerly 
watching this contest with Spain. It can hardly be amiss to 
keep on reminding ourselves that this work must be attended 
to, just the same as if General Miles had not sailed for 
Porto Rico or Admiral Dewey were not winning so many 
laurels for us on the other side of the world. 
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Already, it is said, Southern schools, like Hampton, Tus- 
kegee, and Berea, which are much dependent upon Northern 
generosity, bégin to find some difficulty in maintaining the 
interest that has hitherto supported them. No wonder if this 
fact puts a little strain upon the patriotism of the officers of 
these institutions, who see the large sums being gathered in 
by our Volunteer Aid Societies, and realize that they have to 
glean where such reapers have passed before them. Plainly, 
there has been no decline.in that kind of patriotic feeling 
which stands ready to pour out its treasure like water to help 
our soldiers in time of war. Of that kind of patriotism 
which fights the battle for a broader enlightenment and for 
civil and municipal reform, we have, however, never had a 
very large supply; and we have some reason to fear that 
this is not to be increased as the result of our victories 
abroad. 

Perhaps these victories are to prove such important con- 
quests for civilization that, for their sake, we ought to be 
willing to see some of our good work at home fall backward 
for the time being. ‘Those of us who were not very enthusi- 
astic over the earlier stages of the warlike undertaking upon 
which we have embarked aré not to be denied our thrills of 
gratified national pride, when we think of the heroism that 
has been displayed; and we can all hope that more good than 
we dreamed of at first is to come out of the struggle. But 
the gain that may be won by way of taking a higher place in 
the estimation of the world will scarcely mitigate the griev- 
ous loss if any of the agencies of the higher life of the re- 
public are allowed to fail. If no step that we have taken 
toward the purification of our politics need be turned back- 
ward, if the influence of no educational institution need be 
weakened or shortened, if every church and school and 
charity might receive full support, while our army and navy 
are maintained at the highest point of efficiency,— that, in- 
deed, would be a record of which to be proud. 

We may be very sure that every enemy of good govern- 
ment and good schools, every adventurer and every corrup- 
tionist, throughout the country, now has his eyes opened to 
what appears to him a larger opportunity than often comes 
in his way. That men of this sort exercised any appreciable 
influence in bringing on the war it would be too much to 
assert. None the less their voices were no doubt lifted up 
for it, with substantial unanimity ; and they would be false to 
every instinct and tradition of their craft if they did not feel 
that now the day of their harvest had come. All those 
wicked kings and tyrants whom we have been taught to 
abhor knew perfectly this device of getting the people so 
deeply engaged in fighting a hated foreigner that they might 
be despoiled with greater ease. At such times every incipi- 
ent revolt against a corrupt and-unjust government can be 
cried down as a treason to the Fatherland, which is en- 
gaged in deadly conflict with an alien foe. Every thief who 
has crept into a place of trust and honor is sure to feel that 
he can steal more securely when the public mind is so much 
taken up with far-away events. There was never greater 
need, therefore, than at the present time for faithful doing of 
the things that lie next our hands, and for steady watchful- 
ness over the conduct of our home affairs. 


Current Copics. 


Wuatever delays may occur before the final acceptance 
and sanctioning of the treaty of peace which is now in proc- 
ess of negotiation between the Department of State and M. 
Cambon, the French ambassador, as the representative of 
the Spanish government, no well-informed person doubts 
that the active operations of the war are, in a large measure 
over. The military promenade in Porto Rico maintains its 
character of picnic gayety, and the forces under the com- 
mand of General Miles are continuing their leisurely move- 
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ment upon the capital of the island. The prospect is that 
the conquest of Porto Rico will be recorded in history as 
one of those bloodless military movements in which a supe- 
rior race, by the sheer force of its moral predominance, van- 
quishes an inferior people. The nearness of peace is to be 
seen in the announcement that a part of the vessels which 
the government has been using as auxiliary war-ships are to 
be restored to their former commercial employment. In 
addition, a general relaxing of the mental and moral tension 
of the past few months is to be noticed in the camps and 
ship-yards of the nation, in its chambers of state and its 
councils of war. 
at 

To be sure, considerable time may elapse before peace 
becomes a tangible fact, secured and attested by official sig- 
natures and state seals. The part that this republic is tak- 
ing in the proceedings is a comparatively simple one. The 
President has but to state his demands, and to wait calmly 
until the Spanish cabinet has conceded them. The Span- 
ish premier, on the other hand, is in an extremely difficult 
position. In the first place, he has his game of politics to 
play. He must not appear too willing to sacrifice everything 
without an ostentatious struggle to save as much as he can 
out of the ruins of the fallen empire of Spain. While he 
probably realizes perfectly well that Spain will not profit in 
any way by delays and protracted negotiations, he must still 
go through all the forms of diplomacy. He must show to 
the people of Spain that the monarchy has exhausted all the 
means at its command to lighten the weight of the terrible 
blow that must fall upon the Spanish fatherland before this 
war has become a thing of the past. And then will come 
the bitter expiation for centuries of Spanish cruelty and mis- 
government on the shores of the New World,— the erasing 
of the name of Spain from the roll of living and advancing 
nations. It is this sinister conclusion of the tragedy that 
Sefior Sagasta is trying strenuously to retard. 

a 

One of the most painful and bitter incidents of the war is 
the mismanagement which appears to have characterized 
the transportation of our sick and wounded soldiers from, the 
pest-ridden Cuban battlefields. It has developed that trans- 
port after transport, thoroughly overcrowded with worn-out 
and wounded soldiers, has been sent out from Santiago to 
home ports in a’wofully ill-equipped condition. It has been 
demonstrated that in many of these ambulance ships there 
has been a lack of the necessaries of life under normal con- 
ditions, not to mention surgical and medical appliances, 
which, in repeated instances, have been totally absent. The 
criticism that has met these unsatisfactory conditions has 
been general and severe. : 

a . 

In response to the outspoken public demand for the ex- 
planation of these unfortunate circumstances, a voluminous 
correspondence has been published in the daily press, com- 
prising a multitude of disclaimers from men in power and 
authority. After one has studied with care all the literature 
upon the subject, the conclusion is found to be inevitable 
that nobody is to blame for the blundering and the incom- 
petency that have appeared too plainly in the conduct of cer- 
tain of the operations of the war. The Secretary of War has 
declared that he has done all that human power and intelli- 
gence could do to ameliorate conditions; the general in chief 


command at Santiago is firmly convinced that he is in no 


wise to blame for the lamentable things that have occurred ; 
the surgeon-general is equally emphatic in disclaiming all 
responsibility ; and the same consciousness of complete im- 
munity from guilt seems to animate the entire gradation of 


soldiers and surgeons who have had to do with the care and» 


transportation of sick and wounded soldiers. 


vtiil 
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THE demand for the retention of the Philippine Islands by 
the United States continues to manifest itself in unmistakable 
ways. Commercial and political associations all over the 
country, and especially the part of it that borders upon the 
Pacific Ocean, are urging the administration to take action 
that will make those distant islands a permanent part of the 
territory of the republic. Those who believe that the pro- 
posed acquisition would be an unfortunate one do not appear 
to be numerically weak, but their attitude is conspicuously 
passive. Several men of political prominence are understood 
to stand close to the administration in favor of the scheme of 
annexation. The President persists in his conservative atti- 
tude, but it is believed that he will be influenced in some 
degree by the wishes of whichevér side may represent the 
majority. The Senate will probably favor the establishment 
of some sort of control of the Philippines by the United 
States, and the power of that branch of the national legis- 
lature is bound to make itself felt when the treaty of peace is 
finally submitted to it for consideration and ratification. At 
any rate, it can be taken for granted that at least a part of 
the territory comprised in that group will remain for all time 
under the shadow of the American flag. 


at 


Lonpon and St. Petersburg, it is quite apparent, are en- 
veloped in a political atmosphere of extreme tension and 
sultriness, an atmosphere into which a clap of thunder, prel- 
uding a terrible international storm, is expected at almost 
any moment. Russia’s constant aggressiveness in the ex- 
treme east, her triumphant defiance of Lord Salisbury’s dec- 
laration of a firmer British policy in China, have startled the 
British foreign office. The increasing friction between Great 
Britain and Russia, so far as China is concerned, still con- 
tinues to centre about the concession for the construction of 
the new Chwong railroad, which is to connect the Chinese 
railroad system with the Trans-Siberian. Only a few days 
ago Lord Salisbury declared, with every appearance of mean- 
ing just what he said, that the English concessionaries must 
construct the line in question, and that any pressure exérted 
upon China by any foreign power (obviously Russia) for the 


purpose of diverting the projected railroad from British con- 


trol, would meet with positive action by the foreign office. 
Hardly had the British premier spoken these words when 
the Russian chargé at Pekin made a demand upon the Chi- 
nese government that it revoke its agreement with the Brit- 


ish concessionaries. 
oe 


Or course, this bold step by the Russian government 
has aroused a great intensity of feeling in England. Eng- 
lishmen cannot fail to realize that the action of St. Peters- 
burg in the premises is a distinct defiance of Great Britain’s 
implied threat,—a pure and simple throwing down of the 
gauntlet, according to the most rudimentary articles of the 
code. Russia has apparently seen fit to make a supreme 
test of her influence in Pekin by the outcome of the pres- 
ent contest. Englishmen of all parties—the men whose 
bread and butter is involved in the permanency of British 
predominance at Pekin, as well as those who take an in- 
terest in the matter simply from the view-point of race- 
pride and patriotism —are waiting eagerly to see whether 
the Salisbury government will stoop to pick up the Musco- 
vite gage of combat, or whether British prestige will be 
allowed to suffer without an answering blow the wound 
which Russian diplomacy is persistently seeking to inflict 


upon it in China. 
Pad 


Tue fact is that Russia has been trying to ride rough-shod 
over British interests in more than one direction, and to annoy 
the foreign office with a multitude of petty quarrels during 
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the past few weeks. An instance yet fresh in mind is that 
of the wholesale accusations which the Russian brought 
against the British government, of having fomented the Mos- 
lem uprising against Russian rule in Turkestan. The for- 
eign office at London denied the charges absolutely, where- 
upon official Russia declared that the evidence against Great 
Britain was conclusive, and there dropped the matter. Now 
Russia is said to be planning secretly to obtain a port on 
the Persian Gulf, touching upon territory in which British 
commercial interest and political influence are paramount 
beyond question. Every indication points to the conclusion 
that Russia is gathering her forces to settle the long-standing 
account with England, and that she is prodding her historic 
enemy from time to time for the purpose of discovering the 
breaking-point in the patience of British diplomacy. 


at 


THE best evidence of the permanent value of the move- 
ment that is in progress on both sides of the Atlantic for the 
realization of some sort of understanding between the United 
States and Great Britain —for the lack of a more precise 
term it has been called an alliance—is to be found in 
the continued discussion of the magnificent project. The 
American press, as a rule, takes a very favorable view of the 
Platonic advances that are being made constantly by our 
cousins across the sea. The exceptions to this acquiescent 
attitude are striking because of their rarity. An occasional 
voice of dissent is raised by one or another of the Irish- 
American societies; but these discordant tones, like the jar- 
ring dissonances in Wagnerian music, only contribute in the 
end to the inspiring harmony of the Anglo-Saxon anthem. 


we 


Even to such a comparatively trivial affair as the renewal 
of the international yacht races, which Sir Thomas Tipton 
is trying to bring about, by challenging the New York Yacht 
Club for the America’s. cup, an attempt is being made to 
bring a certain moral character as a demonstration of in- 
creasing amity between the two English-speaking peoples. 
It is felt on this side of the ocean that the quarrel that re- 
sulted from the last meeting between the English and Amer- 
ican yachtsmen may well be forgotten under the present 
circumstances, in order that the world may receive a tan- 
gible lesson, in the pacific Anglo-Saxon way, of settling 
international difficulties. On the other side of the Atlantic 
the proposition looking to a resumption of these friendly 
contests on the sea is received with great eagerness ; and an 
English paper ventures the suggestion that an unusual An- 
glo-American yacht race may eventually develop into a sort 
of Anglo-Saxon Olympian games, at which the English folk 
might gather, in a spirit of friendly emulation, from the four 
continents which they inhabit. 


Ba 


A PATHETIC commentary on the esteem in which the world 
holds the memory of Prince Bismarck is to be seen in the 
fact that hardly a word in the vast flood of messages of con- 
dolence that flowed upon Friedrichsruhe spoke of human 
pity or human love for the dead. It seemed that even 
Germany had ceased to remember that Otto von Bismarck 
was at any time a man, but regarded him as a fallen politi- 
cal colossus whose impassive brow had reached far above 
the lightning and the clouds; a sort of modern Zeus, at 
whose imperious nod united Germany had arisen out of 
chaos; a divinity whom human malignity might and did 
reach, but who was beyond the love of man. Germany laid 
her legendary hero into the grave with vaunting upon her 
lips, but the scalding tears that were shed by the world 
when Gladstone was committed to earth were wanting at 
the cold and formal obsequies of Prince Bismarck. 
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Brevities. 


In these summer days it is unsafe to try to fix editorial 
responsibility. When one writes to the editor, he cannot be 
certain whom he is hitting. 


President McKinley has divided the question. “The 
Cuban war being over, shall we carry on another for the 
possession of the Philippines? ” 


“Let us take all that we can lay our hands upon,” in the 
war with Spain, is not a cry befitting “the land of the free, 
and the home of the brave.” 


America should now set such an example of magnanimity 
that a new standard of international conduct should hence- 
forth be a test of national character in war and in peace. 


Spain has not yet conquered all the Philippine Islands. 
We can hardly decide what to do with them until we own 
them. 


The return of our gallant army from Santiago, worn with 
fatigue and wasted with fever, will raise the question, Are we 
willing to pay such a price, multiplied several times, to carry 
on a war with Spaniards and native savages in the Philip- 
pine Islands? 


For the last fifty years we have been assured that Unita- 
rianism was about to be superseded by some new manifesta- 
tion of Divine Grace. We shall rejoice when the better thing 
comes ; but thus far all the signs of the times have indicated 
new work, new duties, and new hope for our beloved 
Church. 


Among the worse things revealed by war is the awful 
depravity of men, some in office and some not, who are will- 
ing to make money at the expense of the suffering and death 
of our brave sailors and soldiers. If such men could be put 
at the fore-front of battle to stop the bullets aimed at better 
men, the country would be richer in the average of its man- 
hood. 


In a review of Mrs. Ward’s new book the Sacred Heart 
Review notes that Helbeck is indeed “a very noble Chris- 
tian man,” and adds that Mrs. Ward “ knows so much about 
the Church and its ceremonies through her reading and ob- 
servation, and probably through her father, who is said to be 
a convert to Catholicity, that we shall not be surprised to 
see her enter the true fold at any time.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Need of Accuracy of Statements of Belief. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In the Register of July 14 my friend Mr. Dole and Mr. 
Roys both describe Congregationalism, and their descrip- 
tions afford differing conclusions. 

Mr. Dole’s statement justifies councils in subordinating 
dogma, and commends one of twenty-four years ago which 
ordained a young man who held religious views like Mr. 
Long’s. 

Mr. Roys recalls the fact that Congregational pulpits are 
held by men in accord with Mr. Long, and that such men 
‘receive members who declare their disbelief even in some 
of the tenets of the statements of 1865.” 

In like manner, writes Mr. Roys, “ scores of Unitarian min- 
isters, who have been settled over our churches in Massa- 
chusetts in the past, never saw the covenant of the churches 
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they were severally called to serve before their installation, 
and, had it been sprung on them at a council, would have 
been obliged to say that they did not believe parts of it.” 

But Mr. Roys writes that the Congregational council, at 
the North Avenue Congregational Church in Cambridge, 
from its standpoint, did right in rejecting Mr. Long. At 
the same time he seems to question the position I took when 
I stated, in the Register of June 30, that I thought the ma- 
jority of that council reached a just and true decision, basing 
my criticism of Mr. Long and the mnority of the council upon 
their failure to sustain, as vital principles, the declared tenets, 
or to clearly reject worn-out tenets, thus leading many to 
consider their conduct as equivocal, if not immoral. 

The issue between men of differing opinions, whether 
radicals or conservatives, within all denominations, will con- 
tinue to be useful, and will contribute to a better under- 
standing of the truth; but, if o~ganizations are to be rightly 
maintained, covenants and orders of worship cannot be care- 
lessly treated without loss of moral strength to whatever 
organization permits what seems to be equivocation. 

Mr. Dole has, by his living and doing, done much to pro- 
mote the spiritual life of men and women; and I think he 
must now agree with me that the time has come when coun- 
cils whose powers are based upon tenets of 1865, or the 
Andover creed, or any other worn-out tenets, should, for 
the sake of accuracy and for the maintenance of their dignity, 
be expressly authorized to ordain men who hold individual 
views varying from the declared tenets, otherwise their con- 
duct and decisions will surely diminish their usefulness as 
councils. 

As for Mr. Long’s experience, he was the victim of circum- 
stances due to carelessness about matters of organization; 
and his final action showed his readiness to act fairly as 
well as frankly. It is to be hoped that his case will lead to 
greater consideration for declarations of belief, whether they 
be merely expressions of the opinions of an organization or 
tenets. 

I have the greatest respect for both Mr. Dole and Mr. 
Roys; and I regret that it was necessary to refer to Mr. Long, 
whom I do not know. 

I wish, however, to ask all Unitarians and others inter- 
ested whether it is not time to read and to reaffirm, or to 
alter or to annul, each and every Unitarian church covenant, 
and to determine, in each case, whether they are actually in 
accord or not with a sound religious belief, such as the 
Unitarian of to-day accepts. 

Is it not, also, essential to the integrity of Congrega- 
tionalism to maintain its councils by holding them definitely 
to some tenet or by avowedly giving them full power to 
settle ministers who believe such parts of the creeds as each 
council deems sound, even if the candidate is so progressive 
as to adopt modern views, like Unitarianism? The prohibi- 
tion against Unitarians in the Andover creed is definite ; and 
the dogma of the Trinity, if essential to Congregationalism, 
should not include Unitarianism, unless fhe council permits 
such a result, with full power, to reject the prohibition. Per- 
haps councils should be abolished. Committees on Fellow- 
ship, properly chosen, with accurate methods of dealing 
with candidates, might do all that is necessary to protect all 
Congregational churches, whether Unitarian or Trinitarian 
from receiving inadequate men. 

All Unitarians, whether clerical or lay, should recognize 
the great importance of accuracy in all matters relating to 
their churches. Especially should all obsolete covenants be 
reformed or annulled, and all candidates fully informed of 
the peculiarities of the churches they seek to serve. Further- 
more, music and other forms of religious worship should not 
contain expressions fitted to obsolete beliefs; and Unitarians 
should be most ready to use. the ennobling literature of the 
present beliefs. ARCHIBALD M. Howe. 

LittLE Boar’s Heap, N.H., July 30, 


ae 
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Letter from England. 


BY J. E.G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


The season in London is rapidly coming to an end; and, 
before these lines are in print, all the rank and fashion of the 
metropolis, all our legislators and our lawyers, will have de- 
parted to seek rest and change of scene and ideas. The 
High Court of Justice will not sit after August 12, when the 
Long Vacation begins. The High Court of Parliament (to use 
the ancient term for the legislature still used daily in our 
Book of Common Prayer) ceases to sit about the same date. 
On August 12 grouse-shooting begins, the autumn country 
season opens, and the beauty, wisdom, wealth, rank, and wit 
that make up the London season are scattered through the 
three kingdoms and the continent of Europe in search of 
amusement, rest, and health. ‘The autumn exodus from Lon- 
don is, however, by no means confined to the fashionable or 
the rich. It used to be a bitter jest that, when one spoke of 
London as “ empty,” it still contained four millions of people 
who had not had, and would not get, a holiday. Toa great 
extent all that is changed. It is customary among the arti- 
san class to save up for their summer or autumn _ holiday. 
Wages are higher and food cheaper than in days still com- 
paratively close. The railways run cheap services to all 
parts, near or far, to the seaside or purely rural districts. In 
the case of the very poor the children are, in an enormous 
percentage of cases, taken away by societies, organized for 
that purpose, to the seaside or to some country village for a 
week or a fortnight; and efforts are also made to enable the 
old and the sick to find that restful healing for mind and 
body that Nature offers to all who seek her. London is in- 
deed most happily placed for this purpose. The watering- 
places and the inland beauties of Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, 
the glorious scenery of Surrey and of Hampshire, are all at 
hand, so to speak; and an hour in the train brings one out 
of the heat and the roar and the bustle of mighty London 
into a quiet land of pasture and tillage, of cherry, and apple 
orchards, of hop gardens and _ bee-haunted, fruitful closes, of 
corn and sheep and cattle, of winding leafy lanes and windy 
uplands, of gloomy forests and bosky woods, of rippling rivers, 
and of broad-bosomed seas. Every imaginable variety of 
scenery, every phase of rural life, are within an hour of Lon- 
don; and, indeed, within an even shorter distance, the 
Londoner may meet rustics speaking a dialect that he can 
hardly understand. ‘This is especially so in Kent; and I 
could at the present moment take any astonished American 
friend of mine who disbelieves to Kentish villages, within 
twenty miles of London, where the villagers, in speech, in 
habits, manners, and even, here and there, in dress hardly 
differ from their ancestors of six or seven hundred years 
ago,—from the common ancestors, I might say, of the 
cousins whom the Atlantic separates. The idea of holidays 
has, however, led my pen rather too swiftly away from Lon- 
don and recent events. The accident to the Prince of Wales 
has aroused much sympathy with the sufferer, who is re- 
garded with sincere affection and respect by the people of 
this country. The normal activity of the prince must render 
this period of enforced inaction extremely irksome. But, 
fortunately, the Princess of Wales is in England, and is nurs- 
ing her husband. Few persons, not resident in this country, 
can have any idea of the amount of useful and necessary 
work that is voluntarily undertaken by the Prince of Wales. 
The hospital fund which he started last year, and which 
realized over £250,000 sterling, is only one of the many en- 
terprises that he has at heart; and it can be truly said that his 
example has done an immense amount for.the poor and the 


‘sick in this country. When the leader of society deliberately 


devotes his time and his purse to the task of helping the 
unhappy and raising the standard of the times, there must 
of necessity be thousands to follow and to imitate. The 
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Prince of Wales is, moreover, a wise man. He sees that his 
opportunity for usefulness, his best way to the hearts of 
his future subjects, is not to interfere in politics or to attempt 
to influence the policy of her Majesty’s government, but to 
bring himself into touch with the needs and requirements of 
his people, and especially with the needs of the poor, who 
now, for the first time in the history of the world, have be- 
come an earnest and reasonable force in the government of 
the country. 

The monarchical democracy of to-day is based on what 
is practically manhood suffrage, and the permanence of the 
present system lies chiefly in the recognition by the masses 
that the leaders of organized life are in thorough touch with 
them. ‘This unity of aspiration between the artisan and the 
leader of society has in a great measure been made a fact by 
the Prince of Wales, who thus has done more for the country 
than if he — speaking from his place in the House of Lords 
as Duke of Cornwall-—had formed and headed a party in 
the State, as, without in any way infringing the constitution, 
he might have done, and being a man of unusual ability, 
could have done. 

The news this morning (July 27) that the French ambas- 
sador.at Washington is negotiating on the part of Spain the 
preliminaries of peace is very welcome, and it will without 
doubt have encouraging effects on trade throughout the 
world, Business men on the way to their offices in the city 
were discussing very hopefully the forthcoming revival in 
business ; and, when that is the case, the revival is assured. 
The complete success of the American arms, both by land 
and sea, has given much satisfaction in this country, though 
it is felt at the same time that the Spaniards have fought 
well and fearlessly, and have in defeat found no dishonor. 
On the other hand, intense contempt is felt for the Cuban in- 
surrectionist, who appears to possess most of the vices and 
few of the virtues of the Latin races. The London paper, 
Punch, in its publication of to-day has as its chief cartoon a 
picture of Uncle Sam telling a Cuban that, had he known 
what he was, no help. should have been forthcoming, but 
that, as he had been induced to take Cuba, he should stay 
there, and “lick the Cubans into shape.” This gives a very 
fair idea of English feeling on the subject. It is felt here that 
“peace with honor” would be secured if Cuba is transferred 
to the United States and the Spaniards reinstated in the 
Philippines, with the provision that the States should have a 
right of pre-emption with respect to the islands, similar to 
that possessed by England with respect to Delagoa Bay. If 
peace were concluded on these terms, the United States 
could justly say that she had attained the object of her 
“ Floly War,” and had shown no spirit of territorial ag- 
grandizement. 

The World’s Sunday School Convention, which concluded 


“its sittings in London on July 15, was a most important 


gathering, and shows how vast a movement has sprung from 
the small beginnings sown by Mr. Raikes in England in the 
eighteenth century. The work that he began a little more 
than a hundred years ago has become one of the most im- 
portant factors in the religious and spiritual movements of 
the age. The number of children taught is enormous. 

One of the most significant facts in the labors of Chris- 
tianity at the present day is the recognition of the truth that 
the spiritual history of each man and woman is really deter- 
mined in the earliest days of youth, and that, if Christianity 
is to be the determining factor in life, its principles must be 
instilled at that age when the formation of character is in full 
swing. The same principle is being recognized in this coun- 
try in other things, and it is now felt that the solution of the 
poor-law problems that beset us is to be found in the de- 
struction of hereditary pauperism by removing children from 
pauper environment. ‘This is a more valuable solution than 
the giving of pensions, the difficulty of which a parliament- 
ary committee has just recognized. 
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The Influence of Puritanism on our National Life.* 


BY HON. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


I: 


I have been invited to be present on this, one of those 
occasions always so peculiarly interesting to me, when a 
congregation with two centuries of existence behind it 
meets to celebrate its anniversary; and I am to speak 
to you on “The Influence of Puritanism on our National 
Life.” 


It is hardly necessary for me to say that this is a very con- 
siderable theme ; and where, as now, no less than four others 
are expected to say something to you, on as many topics, a 
due regard for considerations other than the subject should 
influence the length of the discourse. Nevertheless, I have 
a traditional feeling that, when one addresses an audience 
from a pulpit, it is proper to begin with a text. So I shall 
now take as the text for what I am to say Exodus xx. 12, 
the familiar commandment, “Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” Also another text, from Jere- 
miah xxxi. 29: “The fathers have eaten a sour grape, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge.” 

It would be easy for me to enter upon a discourse of the 
conventional kind on this well-worn, this now somewhat 
threadbare subject of Puritanism, and its effect upon our 

snational life. I propose to do nothing of the sort, but to 
approach my theme from an entirely different point of view, 
illustrating what I have to say by an object-lesson drawn 
from those events of the day which at this time are upper- 
most in the minds of all. 

For the first time in the life of an entire generation we are 
now engaged in war,—no longer a strife like that with which 
some of us were familiar in our younger days, but purely 
what is known as a foreign war. We are engaged in a for- 
eign war with that nation from which one-half of the two 
American continents has been peopled. Two civilizations, 
we may say, to-day confront each other upon the battlefield, 
—the transatlantic civilizations of the Spanish-American 
and the Anglo-American races. And I can best illustrate 
what I have to say as to the effect of Puritanism upon na- 
tional life by drawing the contrast, which will at once sug- 
gest itself to you, between the attributes of the two peoples 
— the two races, we might call them — who are thus brought 
in sharp contrast. 

We see at once that the chief distinction between the two 
is that the Anglo-American upon this continent draws his 
inspiration from Puritanism, while the Spanish-American 
draws his inspiration from clericism. But, then, what is Pu- 
ritanism? We hear, we have always heard, much talk about 
it. It has become a commonplace,*a sort of designation 
conveying no very clear idea to the minds of most. 

Puritanism is commonly associated in our minds with New 
England and with the Commonwealth of England,— with 
Cromwell, Milton, and Vane on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, and here in Massachusetts with Winthrop and Salton- 
stall, Cotton, Sewall, and the Mathers. That is altogether 
too narrow a view of Puritanism. Puritanism was not con- 
fined to either Old or New England: it was not even pecu- 
liar to the English-speaking race. Puritanism was in its 
time a phase of development: it was the protest of growing 
man against clericism, a yet earlier phase of growth. It ap- 
peared contemporaneously, and perhaps in a higher type, in 
Holland. It was to be found in Scotland. It made itself 
potently felt in France and in Germany, known as Lutheran- 
ism in Germany. ‘The Huguenots were the Puritans of 
France. In Holland they were the Reformed Church of the 


* Deliyered at the bicentennial of the First Parish, Weston, Mass, 
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Low Countries. In Scotland they were Presbyterians and 
Covenanters; in Switzerland, Calvinists; in England, Puri- 
tans. Everywhere the rigid, intensely moral, and severe 
Protestants against clericism. 

Of course, it goes without saying that no protest of that 
sort, involving, as it did, a life-and-death struggle extending 
through centuries, could possibly have been sustained, had 
not those concerned in it been men and women of the deep- 
est possible conviction,— beings who were prepared to face 
any result for what they believed to be true and right,— 
that protest against clericism which had been ground into 
the essence of their beings. 

Thus, when we speak of Puritanism, we have a very vague 
idea,of what the Puritanism, even of New England, meant. 
I presume that the period when this church of yours in 
Weston was subject to what would be known as the Puritan 
influence was the period when Mr. Woodward and Mr. 
Kendal preached here, between 1750 and 1815. In the 


latter year the old Puritan teaching passed forever out of 


this church, as it did out of so many of our churces in New 
England, and was succeeded by what is properly known 
as “Channing Unitarianism,” a wider, a more liberal — 
I may be permitted to add, a far more Christian — creed. 
Now, when we speak of Puritanism, nine persons out of ten 
have a vague idea of something antique and stern, but, 
withal, very sincere and good; and this vague idea is com- 
bined in the mind of the average person with an impression 
of our own degeneracy,— a modern falling away from the 
strict and lofty faith of the fathers,— an impression which 
assumes, in a matter-of-course way, that, if we could but 
revive that ancient religion and elevate ourselves to its old 
tenets, our world would be better and wiser and purer than 
it is. Such study as I have given to history leads me to no 
such conclusion. On the contrary, Puritanism, like most 
passing phases of development in which men are nerved to 
the point necessary to enable them to deal with a great 
emergency,— and that anti-clerical protest was a great emer- 
gency, being nothing less than a revolt against the most 
perfect and powerful system for the suppression of human 
thought ever devised,— men who are nerved, I say, for such 
work as this need to be made of stuff so stern that it has in 
it many unlovely qualities. 

So I propose to take advantage of this occasion to give 
you a few specimens of the strong orthodox doctrine 
preached from New England pulpits a century and a half 
ago,— specimens in no way different from those ordinarily 
preached from these pulpits in Puritan times. I doubt if I 
can improve the occasion more usefully than by thus illus- 
trating the doctrinal terrorism which, through a century and 
a half, was exercised in Massachusetts. I have here a vol- 
ume of the sermons of the greatest theologian America ever 
produced. I am going to read passages from it as showing 
the discipline then brought to bear upon a Puritan congrega- 
tion in New England. The preacher is speaking of the 
hereafter,— that hereafter infinitely more of a mystery to us 
now than to him then : — 

__ “Let no impenitent sinner flatter himself vainly and fool- 
ishly. If it were indeed only a man, a being of like impo- 
tency and mutability with themselves, who had undertaken 
to deal with them, they might perhaps with some reason 
flatter themselves that they should after their death find 
some means to avoid the threatened punishment. But, since 
an omniscient, omnipotent, immutable God hath undertaken 
it, vain are all such hopes. ... There is no hope of escaping 
without notice when they leave the body. There is no hope 
that God, by reason of the multiplicity of affairs which he 
hath to mind, will happen to overlook them and not to notice 
them when they come to die; and so their souls will slip 
away privately and hide themselves in some secret corner 
and so escape divine vengeance. There is no hope that | 
they shall be missed in a crowd at-the day of judgment, and 
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the son of man that he should repent. 
not he do it? 


‘lock and break down the door of that prison. 


that they can have opportunity to hide themselves in some 
cave or den of the mountains or in any secret hole of the 
earth, and that, while so doing, they will not be minded, by 
reason of the many things which will be the objects of atten- 
tion on that day. Neither is there any hope that they will be 
able to crowd themselves in among a multitude of the saints 
at the right hand of the Judge, and so go to heaven undis- 
covered. Nor is there any hope that God will alter his 
mind, or that he will repent what he hath said; for he is not 
He said; and shall 
¢ Hath he spoken, and shall not make it good ? 
Or did God ever undertake to do anything, and fail? ... 


Nor will they ever be able to make their escape. They will 
find no means to break prison and flee in hell. They will be 
held in chains of darkness forever and ever. Malefactors 


have often found means to break prison and escape the hands 
of civil Justice, but none ever escaped out of the prison of 
hell, which is God’s prison. It is beyond any finite power 
or the united strength of all wicked men and devils to un- 
Christ hath 
the key of hell: ‘he shuts, and no man opens.’ 

“Nor will they ever be able to find anything to relieve 
them in hell. They will never find any resting-place there, 
any place of respite, any secret corner which will be cooler 
than the rest, where they may have a little respite, a 
small abatement of the extremity of their torment. They 
never wil! be able to find any cool stream or fountain 
in any part of that world of torment,—no, nor so much 
as a drop of water to cool their tongues. They will find 
no company to give them any comfort, nor to do them 
the least good. They will find no place .where they can 
remain and rest, and take breath for one minute ; for they 
will be tormented with fire and brimstone, and will have 
no rest, day nor night, forever and ever. ... To help your 
conception, imagine yourself to be cast into a fiery oven, 
all of a glowing heat, or into the midst of a glowing brick- 
kiln, or of a great furnace, where your pain would be 
as much greater than that occasioned by accidentally touch- 
ing a coal of fire as the heat is greater. Imagine also 
that your body were to be there for a quarter of an hour, 
full of fire, as full within and without as the bright coal 
of fire, all the while full of quick sense, what horror would 
you feel at the entrance of such a furnace! and how long 
would that quarter of an hour seem to you? If it were to be 
measured by a glass, how long would the glass seem to be 
running? And, after you had endured it for one minute, 
how overbearing would it be to you to think that you had 
it to endure the other fourteen ? 

“But what would be the effect on your soul, if you 
knew you must be there enduring that torment to the full for 
twenty-four hours? And how much greater would be the 
effect, if you knew you must endure it for a whole year; and 
how vastly greater still if you knew you must endure it for a 
thousand years? Oh, then, how would your heart sink if you 
thought, if you knew, that you must bear it forever and ever? 
that there’ would be no end? that after millions of mill- 
ions of ages your torment would be no nearer to an end 
than ever it was, and that you never, never, should be de- 
livered ?” 

That was the sort of doctrine on which they were fed in 
those Puritan days to which we look back, and from which 
we are accustomed to think that, on the whole, we have de- 
generated. I hardly so regard it. I cannot believe that 
to-day any father here, or any mother, who found a servant 
or a nurse-maid terrifying a little child with such pictures of 
horror, would tolerate that servant or nurse-maid for an 
instant. I do not believe that what is bad for a little child 
is good for grown persons. It was in that terrorism New 
England was brought up : it is from that terrorism that New 
England has, since the days of Channing, been emancipated. 
It has been a blessed deliverance. 
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Gladstone. 
O England, guarded well 
Round all thy valorous coasts 
By signal-light and swinging bell 
And tramp of watchful hosts, 
There is one light burned out, 
The loftiest light, that lit the whole broad land 
From western crags to eastern slopes, and held 
The world in wonder. 
Let the flags droop, let the trumpets wail : 
Our best is gone, closed is the wondrous tale. 
Yet the long line of heroes shall not fail. 
Proud England! proud no more, 
Humbled with sudden loss 
Of this great sainted warrior, 
This hero of the cross. 
The lamp he set so high, 
The sacred lamp of honor, truth, and right, 
Let it burn on with clear, white flame, as though 
His hand still held it. 
Let the flags droop, let the trumpets wail: 
Our best is gone, closed is the wondrous tale. 
Yet England’s line of heroes must not fail. 
Great England, strong to wield 
The sceptre of the sea, 
To bear abroad o’er flood and field 
The banner of the free, 
Hark to that solemn bell ! 
The warning voice of angels in the air : 
“ Now, England, now is fate beside thee! Now 
Thine hour of peril!” 
Let the flags droop, let the trumpets wail: 
Thy best is gone, closed is that wondrous tale. 
Pray God thy line of heroes does not fail! 
F. T. Mott. 


LricesTgrR, ENGLAND. 


A Grand Life. 


BY FREDERICK B. MOTT. 


Immediately after the announcement of Gladstone’s death, 
a workingman was heard to say to a fellow-laborer, coming 
home across Hyde Park corner in London, England, “ We 
have lost our best friend.” Yet the Prince of Wales, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, and Lord Rosebery were among the 
pall-bearers at the impressive funeral. In the long train of 
mourners that passed tearfully before the coffin for twenty- 
four hours in a continuous stream, it is said that every art, 
every profession, every trade, every occupation of human 
brain or hands in England, was represented. From the coal- 
shoveller to the archbishop, all classes acknowledged that 
their best was dead. 

Such a sterling, complete, lofty, honorable life, combined 
with so much brilliance, so much magnetic power, so much 
capacity for accomplishment, and so wholly given with all it 
possessed to the service of the world, has not set since the 
tragic passing of our own Lincoln. 

In its influence as a moulding power over the lives of 
other men it is doubtful if any other name of modern times 
can take precedence over that of Gladstone. He strangely 
combined the genial robustness of perpetual boyhood with 
the shrewd wisdom of cultured age, the tact of the politician 
with the energy and directness of the military general, the 
simplicity of the honest farmer with the dignity of the church 
patriarch. He seemed to have a fellow-feeling and a real 
blood relationship with all men in all ranks. 

It is suggested that the national memorial take the form 
of a new English cathedral to equal in beauty that of York, 
but to be built in Liverpool, his birthplace. 

One of the most appealing qualities in the life of Glad- 
stone was its freedom from all artifice or concealment. He 
lived everywhere always quietly, naturally, before the public 
eye, because he had absolutely nothing to conceal. His pri- 
vate life was as pure, noble, elevated, and well known to all as 
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his most public episodes. It was a good illustration of prac- 
itcal Unitarianism,— one law, one rule, one faith, throughout 
the unity of life,— although in theology as in training and 
inheritance he belonged to the national and _ established 
Church. f 

It is almost impossible to-day to realize that Gladstone did 
not become prime minister until he was fifty-nine (Pitt was 
in the same office at twenty-four and Peel at forty-six). It is 
almost as difficult to believe that it was thirty years ago. 

The transcendent inspiration of the great Englishman’s 
career, that which stamped him as the benefactor of his race, 
was his constant devotion to the cause of humanity. His was 
always the first voice to be raised for the oppressed, for the 
suffering. His was the always ready response to the cry of 
the distressed. ; 

Gladstone was born in that wonderful year 1809, the year 
that claims so many remarkable men, Tennyson, Darwin, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, John Stuart Blackie, Mendelssohn, 
Edward Fitzgerald, Edgar Allan Poe, and others. Gladstone 
ended the list by being born on December 29, as he also 
outlived all the others. 

The home life in Liverpool is most suggestive of the best 
influences that can surround a boy who is possessed of the 
capacity for self-improvement and the desire to fit himself for 
his country’s service. ‘The father was a man of unusual in- 
tellectual vigor and a very successful merchant, a man of 
deep religious feeling, of splendid character, integrity, and 
public and private virtue, a fine talker, a keen critic, and a 
man of recognized noble influence. Religion was the inspira- 
tion and its lessons the rule of the household; while states- 
manship and the great political questions of the hour were 
the subject of discussion at the family table. The father later 
on became a member of Parliament, and sat in the same ses- 
sions with his famous son. William Ewart was the third son. 
Both father and mother were of Scotch descent, the mother 
tracing back through the Stewarts to the Bruces and Henry 
III. of England, and the father through a long line of uni- 
formly successful merchants and tradesmen. 

When William Ewart first went to school at a small estab- 
lishment founded by his father, he met there a thin, large- 
eyed, timid youth, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, with whom he 
immediately began, probably, the first of those surprising 
friendships which continued all along the line of Gladstone’s 
great career,—friendships which must have been brought 
about “by the instinctive recognition of genius; for all Glad- 
stone’s earliest -friends became famous, and, while they grew 
in power and ability, Gladstone still led the way, and still 
commanded their devoted allegiance.. At twelve he entered 
Eton, meeting there as raw youngsters, and yet singling 
them out immediately for his intimate friends, Selwyn, Praed, 
Doyle, Spencer Walpole, and Arthur Hallam. From Eton 
he entered Christ Church College, Oxford, where he formed 
his further friendships with the two Newmans, Manning, 
Tennyson, and many others. He proved himself a most 
brilliant scholar, taking a double first, and giving such strik- 
ing evidence of his capacity in almost every branch of study 
that Bishop Wordsworth predicted his rise to the highest 
offices of the State, if he entered upon a Parliamentary ca- 
reer. This opinion probably induced Gladstone’s father to 
urge his son to follow the course he eventually did, but at 
the time young Gladstone desired most to enter the Church. 
After a year in Italy and other parts of the Continent, his 
father suddenly called him home to run as a candidate for 
Parliamentary election. The brilliance of his campaign 
speeches carried him to the head of the poll, and he began 
his long career of statesmanship with immediate recognition 
as a man of mark. 

It is not possible in this sketch to review that political as- 
cent, but to attempt only to note some of the qualities 
brought to the front in this great life, and the illustration 
they afford of the mission of the man. 
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Many difficulties met the young statesman. Many times he 
was compelled to change his path. Many times such changes 
cost him the confidence of friends and the loss of political 
advantage. But, as we now look across the record of his life, 
we see that it was ever an ascent, ever impelled by one defi- 
nite though invisible motive, that all his apparent conver- 
sions from one point of view to another were growths toward 
the one ideal, the widest interest of humanity,— to uplift, and 
to purify, to renew, and to redeem. 

Gladstone occupied almost every office of state, from under 
secretary to premier. He began as an under official in a Tory 
government, and ended as the honored leader of the Liberal 
party; but in every position his purpose remained the same. 
And his tactics never varied ; for his purpose was justice and 
honor, and his tactics absolute straightforwardness, no se- 
crecy and no indirectness. He was no schemer. When he 
presented a measure, it was never for expediency, but for 
righteousness. When it failed, he appealed to the country. 
If the country would not support him, he went on a cam- 
paign of education, to convince by presentation of facts the 
popular reason. - 

In this way the greatest benefits of legislation this century 
has seen were secured in the teeth of the most bitter party 
opposition,— first the reorganization of the national finances, 
the education act, the diseStablishment of the Irish church, 
the factories act, the abolition of religious tests in the uni- 
versities and of purchase of commissions in the army, the 
“ Alabama ” arbitration, the distribution of local government 
by county councils, the extension of the suffrage, the establish- 
ment of the principle of free trade, and the great home rule 
bill, the last political effort of his life, which, after passing the 
House of Commons, was defeated by the Lords. What an 
unequalled benefit these remarkable measures have bestowed 
upon his countrymen! Mr. Gladstone’s position throughout, 
as is well said by Mr. Horatio Hale, was that of the represen- 
tative of the English nation in its noblest quality, from the un- 
exampled and astonishing act which appropriated a hundred 
million dollars for the abolition of slavery to the quiet rev- 
olution of the last vestiges of aristocratic government in the 
establishment of county councils. 

Lord Aberdeen said of this great patriot that, if a man 
could be too honest, Gladstone was; but this conscientious- 
ness, while it made his own path more difficult, was the very 
thing that so endeared him to the hearts of his countrymen. 
They always knew that their leader let them into the secrets 
of his policy, that he meant whatever he said in plain Eng- 
lish. He did not seek applause or fame: he sought the 
honor of England and the righteousness of God. 

The criticism of Carlyle that Gladstone was too obstinate, 
and the witticism of his crafty opponent, Disraeli, that he 
had not a single redeeming vice, only emphasized from the 
mouths of his enemies the truth that his whole thought, life, 
and effort were directed steadily, continuously, persistently, 
toward lofty ideals in the midst of an age of luxury and the 
temptations of material wealth. 

No happier sign or promise for the future of the English- 
speaking people can be given than this fact,— that the peo- 
ple were able to believe in and to follow a leader of such 
lofty purpose. 

His noble and ideal character was of course supported by 
marvellous talents. His voice was wonderful, even in ex- 
treme old age. The flash of his keen eyes was electric. and 
thrilling. His whole presence was magnetic. His mere 
scholarship and learning were the surprise of every great 
debate. His literary power was sufficient to make the repu- 
tation of any ordinary writer; but the loving, popular soubri- 
quet given in affection, and now preserved in pathetic ten- 
derness, “the grand old man,” justly indicates that it is 
character upon which his fame will stand. Deeper than any- 
thing else is the fact that he lifted statesmanship to its high- 
est elevation, and put into the hands of all future politicians 
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a loftier standard than any they have hitherto borne, thus 
bequeathing to his country a character worthy of lasting 
gratitude and admiration. 


Physical Drain on Spiritual Energy. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


That body and soul are knit together in the utmost close- 
ness and reciprocity of relation, is a fact universally admitted, 
but imperfectly appreciated. We take too little account of it 
in our estimate of character and conduct. Indeed, the physi- 
cal basis of character is entirely ignored, as a rule, in men’s 
judgments of one another. Even the Christian’s judgment, 
which above all should be most tempered with the breadth, 
the comprehensiveness, the charity, the love of God, seems 
utterly to lack the apprehension of what we may call the 
physical drain on spiritual energy,—the body’s exaction 
from the soul, the inevitable levy of matter upon mind. The 
average Christian estimates conduct and character as if the 
body had nothing whatever to do with either, at least in the 
sense.of accountability or responsibility. 

In- spite of all our revelations and emancipations, our 
broadening outlook and deepening insight, are we always 
going to be harsher and narrower and more intolerant than 
God? It would sometimes seem so, when even among the 
most liberal-minded and charitable and hopeful Christians 
we still find the old tendency cropping out to judge and to 
rank men, morally and spiritually, on~such incomplete evi- 
dence as excludes entirely one-third of their being. That a 
man’s body should not come into court at all, when he is 
being tried for imperfect righteousness, is worse than judicial 
absurdity: it is positive judicial criminality. We should call 
that judge a murderer who should arbitrarily put a stop to 
a trial with the evidence half in and send the prisoner off 
to the gallows. Yet we are doing the same thing in essence 
day after day, pronouncing adverse judgment on some poor 
wretch without suffering him to submit or to plead the very 
evidence that is most vital and fundamental to the case. 
What hasteful, inexcusable intolerance! ‘“ There is nothing,” 
says Stopford Brooke, “that needs so much patience as just 
judgment of a man, or even of one act of a man. We 
ought to know his education, the circumstances of his life, 
the friends he has made or lost, his temperament, his daily 
work, the motives which filled the act, the health he had at 
the time, the books he was reading, the temptations of his 
youth,— we ought to have the knowledge of God to judge 
him justly; and God is the only judge of a man.” And 
Matthew Arnold, in his calm, judicial, philosophical way, said 
very much the same thing —only not quite so comprehen- 
sively — in “Literature and Dogma”: “ Our conduct is capa- 
ble, irrespective of what we can ourselves certainly answer 
for, of almost infinitely different degrees of force and energy 
in the performance of it.... For instance, every one can 
understand how health and freedom from pain may give 
energy for conduct, and how a neuralgia, suppose, may di- 
minish it.” 

Let uncompromising and intolerant moralists say what they 
will, no human soul is so erect and strong, so full of energy 
and will-power, that it can hold its way serenely at all times 
through the frettings and tormentings and temptings of the 
body. Constant pain, constant physical weakness, the heredi- 
tary evil in the blood, the explosions and reactions of un- 
governable nerves,— such things as these, the perpetual 
drain of the physical organism upon spiritual energy, will 
swerve and sometimes overthrow a strong, determined spirit. 
They are very real and very important factors in the evolution 
of character, and as’such must be taken into account in any 
fair and righteous estimate of aman. We wrong our brother 
if we judge him, even in silence, without allowing all that the 
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loving, patient, sympathizing Father would allow for his 
struggle with the physical nature that was born in him, and 
that, most likely, he must carry as a cross till the death of 
the body releases him from its burdens and limitations. 


Spiritual Life. 


If ever we rise again to conscious life, it will be by no 
native power, but by the operation of the Spirit of God; and, 
unless the Spirit dwell in us, superstition may have an idol, 
conscience a law, philosophy a name, but the heart has no 
God.— Frederic Henry Hedge. 

ef 

You must learn to be more tolerant and forbearing with 
yourself. You need to be as patient, soft, considerate, for- 
giving, magnanimous, and loving with yourself as you would 
desire to be with another. You are your own divinely given 
friend, a companion forever inseparable.— William R. Alger. 


wt 
We come to see how the Lord of the harvest will take 
even the scanty, half-withered grain that is all which, in 
some moods of our spirit, we can gather up out of our lives 
and lay down before him, and even out of that will give us 
something which is the bread of life for our souls, and may 
have divine food for other souls also.— Henry Wilder Foote. 
& 
An impulse large and beautiful and free 
Awoke and stirred in me. 
When I would question it whence it had come, 
Behold I found it dumb. 
It was a word beyond all word of mine, 
A sign beyond all sign, 
Love beyond love,—the Paraclete divine. 
— Hannah Parker Kimball. 


The Pulpit. 


Diversities of Gifts. 


BY REV. C. G. HOWLAND. 


There are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit.— 1 Cor. xii. 4. 


We live in a diversified universe. Star differeth from star 
in glory. The serene and orderly planets are quite unlike 
the flaming and erratic comets. Nothing is more living than 
the sun, or contains such life-giving power; but astronomers 
say that the moon is dead. Nature also furnishes great con- 
trasts on the earth,— mountain and plain, storm and calm, 
heat and cold, fertility and barrenness, beauty and ugliness. 
There is variety everywhere. What a world of delicious 
grains and fruits and vegetables, each unlike every other, and 
yet all like those in Eden, pleasant to the eye and good for 
food! These various gifts are the product of bountiful nat- 
ure, every zone freely offering its contribution, the same 
vital warmth and light and rain and air over all, and bring- 
ing forth the beautiful diversity,— one law, one power within 
them all, and yet such diversified perfection. 

And this is about what Paul meant when he spoke of the 
great realm of intellectual and spiritual existence. There is 
variety here as well as elsewhere. Moral and mental types 
are not.all alike. The world does not seem to one man pre- 
cisely as it does to another. His philosophy of it is different. 
It was given for a different purpose. Not the same impor- 
tance is attached to the same objects. Opinions are not 
identical. And yet the same spirit, the same God, worketh 
all in all. It was by such arguments as this that Paul under- 
took to reconcile the discordant religious elements around 
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him. There could not be an immediate reconciliation of the 
old with the new. It took time to adjust opinions,— to learn 
‘what should be retained and what abandoned, what was 
essential and what was incidental and transient. And hence 
the controversies about circumcision and the eating of flesh 
and sitting at table with the Gentiles, and other matters 
which men now generally regard with indifference, but which 
to the Jews of that time appeared of most serious importance. 
Those differences of ministration and belief, as the apostle 
spoke of them, illustrate somewhat the divisions in Christen- 
dom to-day, by which the Church is separated into fragments, 
and sometimes each individual sect into right and left wings, 
or old school and new, or high church and low, or conserva- 
tive and progressive. This all comes from different ways of 
looking at life. It is mainly personal. It comes from the 
point of view, whether one looks from the valley or the moun- 
tain top, through a key-hole or an open window, whether one 
forms his judgment from an adequate knowledge of the facts 
or in partial ignorance of them. 

The inequalities in gifts and acquirements are as striking 
as their diversity. From this spring many of the sharp con- 
trasts in opinion. Human beings do not come just alike 
from the hand of their Maker. Some are more generously 
endowed than others. Each one is somewhat different from 
the rest. Opportunities are not the same. The mental 
world is as uneven as the geographical, and heréin lies one 
of the main secrets of the differences in human condition. 
What disparity among men in business capacity! What 
contrasts in diligence and devotion to business, in the intel- 
ligence applied to it! One man is sober, another is intem- 
perate ; one is energetic, another is dull and indolent; one 
is prudent in his expenses, another is wasteful; one is quick- 
sighted and far-seeing and ambitious, another is contented 
with food and shelter-for the day,— never worries about what 
to-morrow may bring forth. One man turns circumstances 
to his advantage, and makes the crooked places straight : 
another does not see the opportunity when it is plainly be- 
fore him. One has vices which require time and strength to 
maintain: another has nothing but decent wants to supply. 
One man is thoroughly qualified for the work he undertakes 
to do, and succeeds: another is not qualified, and wonders 
why he fails. Verily, there is a diversity of gifts. 

There are the same inequalities elsewhere as in the great 
working and business world. Professional life is full of 
startling illustrations. There are a few very superior lawyers 
and judges, a much larger number who possess good. abili- 
ties, a hundred-fold more who are fairly successful, and a 
mighty host whom no man can number poor and unknown. 
The same is true of preachers and physicians. It rarely 
happens that one becomes very eminent. There are great 
and populous States without a distinguished man in any 
of what are called the learned professions or in public life. 
This may be somewhat due to the fact that those States con- 
tain no great cities which naturally attract the best profes- 
sional ability of the country; for, when the prairies or the 
woods produce a genius, he does not stay there. But it is 
due also to the fact that very distinguished excellence in pro- 
fessional life or in journalism is rarely attained. Average 
men are common enough: those not up to the average stand- 
ard are still more numerous. Great poets have always been 
rather scarce; but there are many who give us pleasure in 
varying degree, and below them a whole world of rhymesters. 
Perhaps the differences in rank—that is, in reputation or 
success —among those engaged in literary pursuits or in 
professional life are as wide as among those who are occu- 
pied with business or with agriculture; and the reasons are 
substantially the same. Of course, greed and injustice have 
much to do in fixing the gulf between the poor and the 
prosperous. Laws are not always impartially administered 
wealth is not always fair and considerate. Sometimes it is 
merciless ; but, after all, the fearful disparity in human con- 
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dition is more personal than social. It comes mainly from 
differences in natural endowment. 

Inequalities in natural gifts may be deplorable, but they - 
are inevitable. If all were born with active and vigorous 
intellects or could acquire them by education, the poverty 
problem would be very much simplified. But diversity of 
gifts is something to be grateful for. It enriches life. The 
poets, the architects, the artists, the discoverers, the in- 
ventors, the statesmen, the jurists, the scientific geniuses,— 
we cannot pay too much honor to these, nor hold in too high 
esteem their services to men. Our many-sided humanity 
is deserving of homage. The) watches in our pockets are 
miracles of ingenuity. It brings upon me something like the 


' worshipful feeling when I enter the machinery hall of a great 


exposition, and observe to what high and varied ends men 
have devoted their inventive genius. 

The lover of art feels an admiration akin to awe when he 
visits a gallery of fine pictures. He is astonished at the skill 
of men. The emotion, of course, is not exactly the same; 
but with what silent reverence one walks through a great 
library, and thinks of the mighty spirits around him! It 


_adds to one’s respect for the human race to hear a great 


orator or a great singer, to look upon a magnificent-bridge 
or a fine piece of architecture, or to know that another noble 
deed of bravery or generosity hasbeen performed. Thus is 
brought to mind the ‘saying that is written, ‘Thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels.” 

There is no field of activity in which there is entire 
natural equality. There are endless differences among men. 
To the consideration of any subject or in the pursuit of any 
occupation, each one brings his own aptitude, his personal 
fitness, his mental and physical equipment. This diversity is 
nowhere more apparent than in the religious ideas of men; 
and I do not mean by that the various ideas which men have 
of Christianity, but every form of faith and practice, from 
the mumbled words of the poor fetich worshipper bowing 
before the tree or stone which enshrines his god to the 
fervid and sublime strains of Martineau. How wide the di- 
vergence between them! yet, fundamentally, they are one, and 
the same spirit is at the heart of both. But in one case it is 
rudimentary, and in the other most highly developed, just as 
the elementary notion of form and number in the mind of a 
child only needs expansion to correspond with the idea of 
the great mathematician. ‘The majority of intelligent men in 
these days have come to see and confess that the old dis- 
tinction between what was called “natural” and “revealed” 
religion does not exist. There never was any distinction “in 
their source: all are natural, else all are revealed. There is 
no reason, as Peter found out, to call that common or un- 
clean which nurtures the life of righteousness and gentleness 
in any soul, although it differs outwardly from our own 
belief. The large-minded Christian never casts stones at 
the Jew, nor the Jew at the Mohammedan, nor the 
Mohammedan at the Buddhist, nor either at any of the 
others. “Large-minded men are not merely tolerant, they 
are appreciative. They welcome intelligent theories and 
opinions, and are courteous toward them, whatever they are, 
just as foreigners, cultivated citizens, or representatives of 
other governments, even of China or India, are cordially re- 
ceived when they visit other lands, because it is acknowl- 
edged that there may be other styles of dress, other personal 
manners and forms of courtesy, othér ideas of social life, 
education, literature, government, which are not merely 


amusing and interesting, but which are important enough to 


deserve consideration. 

There is no uniform system of church government; and 
that is equivalent to saying, as Paul did, that “there are 
differences of administration.” There are monarchies and 
republics in church affairs. The majority of the Christian 
world declares that there should be a supreme head, in. 
whom not only ecclesiastical, but civil power should be 
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vested. Some say that authority in religious matters should 
reside in a house of bishops, some in an assembly of minis- 
ters and laymen, while others say that every church is a 
miniature republic, competent to manage its own affairs. 
These are questions pertaining to church polity. 

But the diversity is far greater when we consider the frag- 
ments into which Christendom is divided on questions of 
belief. It is said there are about one hundred and fifty 
Christian denominations. One would suppose here is vari- 
ety enough for the most exacting. On the contrary, new 
sects are constantly springing up. Every one of the great 
denominations — except the Congregational — furnishes a 
curious assortment of subdivisions. The Methodist is the 
most diversified denomination of any, and a man can be any 
one of seventeen slightly variable kinds. There are twelve 
Presbyterian types in America, and two or three times that 
number in Scotland, If the word “Baptist” has a charm 
which no other denominational title possesses, one may take 
his choice from thirteen varietigs. The American disciples of 
Luther have separated and multiplied like certain forms of 
worm life, until there are sixteen distinct bodies in place of 
the original parent. We wonder what occasion there is for 
the Adventists to divide into six separate groups; but I 
suppose it is because we do not see the transcendent impor- 
tance, of unmistakable conceptions concerning the meaning 
of Daniel and other Apocalyptic books, and the precise time 
and manner and consequence of the reappearance of Jesus 
Christ. The Catholic Church boasts of its unity, and it is 
not without some degree of justification; but the Jesuit 
party is one, and the non-Jesuit another; and time was 
when the strife between them was deadly. One pope was 
obliged to rescind the act of another and suppress the order, 
and to have his own decree set aside afterward by one of his 
successors. Also the various religious orders in the Catho- 
lic Church — Dominican, Franciscan, Benedictine, Carmelite, 
and I know not how many more —represent certain minor 
aspects of belief and practice, each in its own way, but of 
course all subordinate to the head of the Church, who finds 
it prudent to permit outlets here and there for a very limited 
liberty. 

What seems to be unity of faith in the Catholic Church is 
not unity in fact, unless history is seriously at fault. It is 
known that some of the popes and great cardinals, while 
avowing their belief in the three historic creeds, were thor- 
oughly atheistic in their philosophy. Nor is it unjust to 
assume that many a priest to-day says in his heart what 
Luther declares he overheard from their lips in Rome when 
they celebrated the eucharist,—“ Bread thou art, and bread 
thou wilt remain”; for it is incredible that among such a 
vast body of educated men the world over there are none 
who take the natural, the common-sense, the scientific view 
of the eucharistic bread and wine. 

It is within everybody’s knowledge that the widest diversi- 
ties of opinion are found in all the evangelical bodies. Men 
and women who hold the traditional Orthodoxy, although per- 
haps in a diluted form, are in the majority; but a cordial 
welcome is given to men and women who frankly say they do 
not believe either in infallible books or infallible men or in 
any kind of trinity or any kind of endless suffering. They 
are received with the kindest expressions of religious sym- 
pathy and good will. fy Pe Bs. 

I suspect there is a greater uniformity of belief in our 
Unitarian body than almost anywhere else. Very conserva- 
tive opinions are never found, nothing bordering on super- 
stition, not much that has only tradition and custom for its 
support; but hospitality is extended to whatever has a 
rational basis. There is no danger in a sober sense of free- 
dom: there is danger both in repression and in lawless 
license. It is to this last that the young are most exposed. 
When the belief in which they were nurtured gives way, and 
they throw it with impatience to the winds, without stopping 
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to inquire if it does not contain something which can be 
modified and preserved and remain helpful, there is very 
great danger that, as the old restraints are thrown off, there 
will be a lowering of the moral tone. I wish to caution 
young men against such a peril as this. Look around, and 
find something else and something better to take the place of 
those fables in which you believed. Because the world is so 
much larger and older than you thought it was, and did not 
attain its orderly beauty in just the way you were taught, 
and because God did not actually appear to men and speak 
to them as I now speak to you, and dictate their histories 
and their prophecies and their evangels, do not imagine that 
this is a godless universe, or that the voice of love and duty 
is not divine or does not come from the skies as really and 
as commandingly as the old worthies believed. 

We cannot expect anything but diversity of opinion when 
we come to deal with the great question of life and nature 
and the soul. The old writers were prone to forget that the 
exactness of mathematics is impossible here; that, when we 
speak of such obscure concerns as the soul of man and the 
nature and designs of God, we are dealing with things. that 
we can but feebly grasp. 


‘* We see but dimly through the mists and vapors,” 


and no one can find exactly what another does. 
do not always find the same things ourselves. 
diversity in our own minds. No one agrees at all times with 
himself. We are not always the same. We have our moods, 
—our ups and downs, as we sometimes say. Hopeful yes- 
terday, despondent, it may be, to-day, optimistic and pessi- 
mistic the same month or week. Sometimes it is May with 
us, and all the world is bright: sometimes it is December, 
and everything is cheerless. There are “tides of the spirit.” 

It is clear enough that there can be no perfect intellectual 
agreement among any great number of thinking persons in 
matters some of which are critical and literary, some mainly 
or wholly conjectural. There is every conceivable degree of 
qualification brought to the solution of the great problems 
which confront us. There are varieties in mind. Early in- 
struction, education, environment, are not everywhere the 
same. ‘There are vast differences in discernment. The only 
conclusion is that in a world where there is so much that is 
but dimly apprehended there can be no intellectual unity ; 
but among men of good will that is not the slightest bar to 
the most sacred friendship. The love of truth, the love of 
righteousness, the love of man, the love of God, outweigh 
everything else. Affection makes one of many. A good 
purpose, a good spirit, bind men together. Intellectually, 
they may be sundered as far as star is from star; and yet 
there exists between them a bond of the most enduring peace. 
And there will forever be these “ differences of administra- 
tion, but the same Lord.” There will forever be an infinite 
“ diversity of gifts” in the great human family, as Paul dis- 
covered long ago; but I gratefully believe with him that it is 
the “same God who worketh in all.” Charity is larger and 
nobler than anything else; and among other things which it 
so easily and delicately covers are sincere differences of 
opinion. Love, reverence, and the spirit of truth are the 
same in all men; and by and by they shall make one brother- 
hood from pole to pole. 


Indeed, we 
There isa 


Prayer. 


O God, our Father, we thank thee for freedom, for the 
ever-enlarging thought and mind and life of man, for the in- 
crease of knowledge, for the onward march and triumph of 
truth, for noble toleration, for an abounding charity. 

We thank thee that human love and kindness grow con- 
tinually wider and deeper as the divine spirit of Jesus gets 
into the heart and life of man, Amen, 
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The Ministers’ Institute. 


BY REV. ALBERT WALKLEY. 


‘“*At a meeting of the Council of the 
National Conference, held in Boston Nov. 2, 
1876, acommittee, consisting of Rev. Messrs. 
Dr. H. W. Bellows, James De Normandie, 
George A. Thayer, S. R. Calthrop, and 
Joseph May, was appointed to make arrange- 
ments for a Ministers’ Institute to be held 
on alternate years with the Conference.’’ It 
is with these words the records of the Min- 
isters’ Institute open. ‘ 

On the 27th of December, the same year, 
this committee met; and its first act was to 
add to its number Rev. Messrs. Rush R. 
Shippen, secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, and George Batchelor, 
secretary of the National Conference, and to 
elect Rev. James De Normandie secretary. 

Full powers were given the committee to 
draw up a plan for such an institute as was 
proposed. By the votes passed at this first 
meeting, it was determined that an institute 
should be held ‘‘in the third or fourth week 
in September, as the committee may decide, 
commencing with a sermon on Monday even- 
ing, and adjourning on Friday night.’’ 
There were to be two sessions for four days, 

_three lectures each day. These lectures were 
“limited to one hour each peremptorily.’’ 
It seemed to have been the purpose of the 
committee to timit the institute to ‘‘minis- 
ters only,’’ and who were ‘‘delegates to the 
National Conference,’’ and to have the meet- 
ings ‘‘strictly private. ’’ 

This, however, was never carried out. We 
find in the records of March, 1877, the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘It was voted that the meetings be 
open to all.’’ And, later, when Rev. 
— wrote in 1881 to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the institute, asking if the fellowship 
of the institute could not be open to mem- 
bers of other denominations than the Unita- 
rian, the record reads, ‘‘It appeared to be 
the sentiment of the committee that no action 
was necessary, but that free access to the 
institute was now open for all who cared to 
seek it.’’ 

At the foot of the programme for the meet- 
ings held at Princeton, 1887, as it appeared 
in the Christian Register, is this all-inclusive 
invitation: ‘‘The institute welcomes not only 
ministers of all denominations, but also any 
of the laity who are interested im its pur- 
poses. ’’ 

The institute has held its sessions in either 
September or October. The first, second, 
and third sessions were held in October, the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth in September, the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth in October, the 
tenth for two days in September and two in 
October. The earliest date was Sept. 15, 
1885; the latest, Oct. 20, 1879. From 1877 
to 1887 the institute,was held on the odd 
year; but in 1888 a session was held, and 
from that time on the meetings have been 
held in the even year. 

All the meetings have been held in Massa- 
chusetts except two. The following are the 
names of the places where the meetings have 


been held: Springfield, 1877; Providence, 
1879; Princeton, 1881; Lowell, 1883; New- 
port, 1885; Princeton, 1887; Worcester, 
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1888; Salem, 1890; Newton, 1892; Concord, 
1896. It will be noticed that there was no 
meeting of the institute in 1894. The secre- 
tary’s records have this resolution, Dec. II, 


1893 :— 


Voted, That the next regular meeting of the Institute be 
postponed for one year, in order to avoid clashing with the 
National Conference. 


Again, to avoid having the same date as 
the National Conference, the secretary’s rec- 
ords show a second postponement. Thus it 
happened that the next meeting of the insti- 
tute was not held until the year 1896. 

The institute sermon has been preached by 
the following ministers, and in the order 
given: Rev. Messrs. W. H. Channing, S. R. 
Calthrop, H. W. Bellows, D.D., John W. 
Chadwick, F. G. Peabody, D.D., Francis 
Tiffany, H. M. Simmons, Reid Stuart, 
Horatio Stebbins, D.D., James De Norman- 
die, D.D. ; 

The institute has had as its presidents 
Rev. Messrs. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., 
Edward E. Hale, D.D., Joseph H. Allen, 
DD) Prof. CGC. Gs Everett) D..Ds, clas EH. 
Hall, John W. Chadwick. The president of 
the institute is Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. The 
first secretary was Rev. James De Norman- 
die, D.D. The list of those not of our min- 
istry who have read essays or spoken before 
the institute is a long one. It includes the 
names of Dr. J. W. Draper, Rabbi Gottheil, 
Mozoomdar, Rev. Messrs. Dr. Whiton, J. S. 
Bush,’ Wa Ds Po Blisss. Re Puller, RieH-: 
Newton, Dr. Rainsford, Profs. Shaler, G. 
Stanley Hall, Ladd, A. V. W. Jackson, 
J. P. Peters, Royce, William James, John 
Fiske, D. G. Lyon, G. F. Moore, Egbert 
Smyth, Alpheus Hyatt, Edward W. Bemis, 
President Andrews, Messrs. Edward Atkin- 
son, Benjamin Tucker, Henry D. Lloyd. 

In the minutes of the first meeting of the 
first Executive Committee we read :— 


Voted, That the American Unitarian Association be re- 
quested at its next meeting to appropriate for the expenses 
of the Institute a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars. 


Whether this was done or not the records 
do not show; but they do show:that early in 
the life of the institute it was supported by 
collections taken up at the meetings. This 
is the present plan; and, when enough has 
not been so contributed, the ministers have 
sent to the secretary their subscriptions. It 
is a matter for consideration whether a better 
plan could not be devised. 

As a rule, the time of the sessions has 
been divided as follows: a Philosophical 
and Theological Day, a Biblical Day, 
a Sociological Day, or sometimes an 
Ecclesiastical Day; and, if the days were 
not so characterized, at least the subjects 
treated fell into these general lines. The 
first programme to give distinct names to the 
days was that of the Concord session in 1896. 
One thing very noticeable in the programmes 
is the large place the study of the Bible, 
both Old and New Testaments, occupies. 
Immortality also seems to be a favorite sub- 
ject, treated under different heads. The per- 
sonality of God and of man has been often 
treated, while the foundations of liberal 
Christianity have been laid and taken up and 
laid again. Social questions have come in 
for wide and careful treatment. The insti- 
tute has listened to all sides. Its doors have 
been wide open. The high-water mark of 
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social questions was reached, perhaps, in the 
meetings at Salem, 1890, and Concord, 1896. 

Outside talent was perhaps at high-water 
mark at Salem in 1890, and Newton in 1892. 

It was at the Lowell meeting, in 1883, 
that Mozoomdar came before the institute 
and inspired it. Dr. Hedge, speaking of 
Mozoomdar’s address, said he was loath to 
address the institute, ‘‘after the noble speech 
to which we have just listened, so full of 
eloquence that he (Dr. Hedge) had never 
heard. surpassed.’’ Dr. Joseph H. Allen, in 
introducing Mozoomdar,. made an address 
which, for conciseness, brevity, and aptness, 
has few, if any, equals. It has not been in 
print. It ought to be. 

Only one secretary of the institute gives us 
the number attending the meetings. Secre- 
tary W. H. Lyon gives us these figures for 
the Princetén meeting, 1887: total, 90; Uni- 
tarian ministers, 65, 54 of these from Massa- 
chusetts, 3 ministers of other denominations, 
7 ministers’ wives, I5 laity. This, however, 


was perhaps the smallest attendance on the 


institute. 

For the members of the institute held at 
Newton, 1892, a list of books on ‘‘Theol- 
ogy ‘*Church History,’’ and ‘‘ Biblical 
Criticism,’’ was prepared and printed. If, 
before the institute meets, a list were made 
out, giving the names ‘of books bearing on 
subjects to be treated at the coming meeting, 
it might be of great service. 

The secretary of the institute held at Con- 
cord, 1896, before the session opened asked 
those who were to read essays to send him 
abstracts of their papers. These were put 
into print, and slips sent to the leading daily 
newspapers after the reading of the essays. 
This gave wide circulation to the work of 
the institute. And these, being all printed 
in the Christian Register, furnished the min- 
isters with a full record. If a secretary had 
time to give to the work, the institute could 
be made to serve somewhat the purpose of 
a University Extension course. 

And, if the ministers were all to read the 
first votes of the first Executive Committee, 
and determine to carry out the spirit of these 
votes, the institute could be made one of the 
most helpful things in their lives. The 
papers, the men presenting papers, and the 
discussions are all calculated to quicken one 
in the way of scholarship. 


>? 
’ 


A Personal Testimony. 


Personally, I acknowledge a vast debt to 
Unitarianism and to Unitarians. After ten 
years of service in what is called the evan- 
gelical ministry, there came a time when I 
was forced in honesty to go out, hardly 
knowing whither. After other years of be- 
wilderment, I saw a heavenly light and heard 
heavenly voices. Among my most helpful 
guides and teachers were Channing, Parker, 
Clarke, Hedge, and Emerson. I was saved 
from the spirit of denial, saved, also, from 
that ‘‘frightful certainty’’ which closes the 
mind to all light, except what enters one 
narrow window. 

I was taught to look behind archaic sym- 
bols, Oriental imagery, and Palestinian dia- 
lect to the abiding realities, to look beyond 
or within the letter that killeth to the spirit 


af 
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that giveth life. 
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Jesus, appearing as a man 
in whom dwelt the anointing wisdom and 
love, became far more to me than when seen 
through the distorting medium of my earlier 
creed. I was drawn nearer to him as to 
a great-hearted human Brother,—the Brother 
of everybody. Many a text, once quoted in 
proof of some theory which mocked my rea- 
son, now disclosed some rational meaning 
or was seen simply as a vestige of ancient 
thought. Whatever truths were found profit- 
able for correction and instruction in right- 
eousness, wherever I found them, spoke to 
me with the authority of prophets and apos- 
tles; and, like Horace Mann, I believed 
“*not only in ten commandments, but in ten 
thousand.’’ The awful cloud which had 
darkened the face of heaven and earth was 
shot through with rays from the throne. 
Nature itself glowed like a revelation, and 
opened into shining parables. My mind 
moved with new freedom and gladness among 
all the problems of the world and the soul; 
and, without finding answers to many solemn 
questions, I could now pursue my inquiries 
without anxiety, for I no longer feared to be 
damned for honest errors of judgment. I 
could patiently wait for the light, and walk 
by faith in the Invisible; for prayer dis- 
solved into trust. 

Misgivings attended my early acquaintance 
with Unitarian people, because of their ap- 
parent coldness and lack of spirituality. I 
had been accustomed to measure piety by 
formal professions and expressions or by the 
prayer-meeting standard; and here was a 
body of nominal Christians who had ‘‘no 
religion to sfeak of.’’ They did not join in 
our evangelical protest against theatres, 
dances, and card-parties; and I thought—as 
I still think—that they lacked zeal for the 
spread of truth and the bringing of others 
to the knowledge and love of God. It grad- 
ually became apparent that they were averse 
to proselytism, that they abhorred cant, and 
that they trusted to rational methods of spir- 
itual culture rather than to the spasmodic 
appeals of the revivalist or the churchly and 
ritualistic practices which run to formalism 
often, and facilitate insincerity. They 
seemed to have no desire or tendency to 
reproduce in modern life and in America the 
type or costume of the Asiatic piety of the 
early Christian centuries. I still think they 
miss much of personal joy and public power 
by their habit of religious repression. 

But I was surprised and delighted by their 
generally high average of character, and by 
what impressed me as an extraordinary yield 
of the solid human virtues, such as honesty, 
justice, kindness, purity, domestic fidelity, 
and public spirit. The standard of right 
living, of manly and womanly excellence, 
and simple, beautiful, all-round humanity 
seemed much in advance of what my prayer- 
meeting methods had produced. 

I soon saw that these good fruits sprang 
from deep roots; that these human virtues 
were nourished by a natural and vigorous 
piety; that people of this sort fed their 
hearts and minds on spiritual truth, and 
absorbed the finest influences of instruction 
and devotion. The religious literature 
which had grown on this stock was the most 
edifying to faith, hope, and love of any I 
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had ever found, and all the more so because 
they had freely assimilated the best things 
of the older churches. I could. understand 
the remark of a devout orthodox lady to this 
effect,—that, if she met with a religious 
book or article or extract particularly rich 
and helpful, she generally found that it was 
written by a Unitarian. This may have been 
an extravagant way of expressing her surprise 
at finding so much where she had looked for 
so little. Yet I suspect that the best teachers 
and writers in all sects are those who are least 
in bondage to tradition, and who thus be- 
come original voices instead of echoes. 

I recently heard the President of Harvard 
University offer a weighty testimony. He 
said that all his life he had lived in intimate 
acquaintance with Unitarians. He had ob- 
served that their principles generally held 
them sane and steady through days of trial 
and sorrow, that they made an excellent 
record of business honor, civic virtue, and 
public service, and that they died well.—Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D.D , in the Church Ex- 
change. 


Mental Activity in Young Children. 


Many parents have a wholesome dread of 
forcing the mental development of the child; 
but it is, I believe, even more common to 
underestimate his intelligence, and, by with- 
holding the material for thought and imag- 
inative activity, to compel him to exist in 
a sort of mental vacuum. Those of us who 
are responsible for the well-being of a young 
child are bound to keep ourselves constantly 
informed of the amount and kind of intel- 
lectual work that he is able to do without 
undue fatigue; and, as his development, up 
to about seven years of age, is almost in- 
credibly rapid, this implies no little effort 
on the part of the comparatively inflexible 
and stationary adult mind. 

All wise mothers want their children to be 
childlike; but what is true childlikeness, 
and how is it best procured? Clearly, it is 
not that childishness, or, rather, dollishness, 
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which consists of small prettinesses and 
tricks learned by heart, which is produced by 
being talked down to and written down to, 
and which is artificial rather than natural. 
The genuine child takes large views, ponders 
large subjects, enjoys the great books, is 
independent of tradition and reckless of con- 
vention, and, in general, looks at life in the 
mass rather than in detail. Children, if 
they are given the freedom of the world of 
thought, will seize on broad distinctions and 
fundamental ideas; and the shoeing of a 
horse, the building of a house, the family 
relationships, the characteristics of different 
races, the simplicity of a great man’s char- 
acter, will prove more interesting ‘than any 
game that ever was devised. The two prin- 
cipal cautions to be observed are: first, do 
not hurry them; and, second, do not try to 
explain everything. Let them take their own 
time, and allow them, as a rule, to make 
their own interpretation of life. If you have 
self-control enough to do this, you can 
answer all their questions truthfully; and 
they will pass unscathed through many fires, 
knowing only the good and rejecting the evil. 

Children love classic literature, — the 
Bible, Shakespeare, Homer, the early Eng- 
lish poets,—partly for the stately metrical 
swing, but chiefly for that breadth, that 
heroic quality, which is in them. Many of 
us do not realize the supreme influence of 
nature upon the children. It may safely be 
regarded as essential; for I doubt if any 
child can attain a normal development with- 
out long periods of the absolute freedom and 
repose of country life. We sometimes think 
that the child is not impressed with the 
grandeur of natural scenery. He does not 
seem to us to care much about the waterfall, 
the forest, the sky, the ocean, but, rather, to 
be absorbed in his mud pies. True, he does 
not analyze his emotions in the presence of 
Nature, after our modern, self - conscious 
fashion. Nevertheless, her majesty and 
beauty sink into his soul: she is to him a 
forming influence, an immanent force, in 
large part a religion. —/zterzor. 
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Continent. 
tised as ‘‘American.” : 
are drinking Java or Mocha, but the /fact remains that the 
great bulk of the coffee used throughout the world is raised 
on the American Continent. 
appeals : — 


1st.—To Lovers of Fine Coffee. 


2d.—To Lovers of Money. 
We sell it at 25 cents per lb. (50 cents for 2-lb. can.) 


3d.—To Lovers of Truth. 
Because the can contains just what the label calls for. 


Briefly, BOSTON BLEND is Good, Low-priced, and 
H 


is a combination of the finest Coffees grown on the American 


OSTON BLEND 


It may seem odd (and it is) to see coffee adver- 
In these times most people think they 


BOSTON BLEND, then, 


onest. 


We roast the Coffee in our own building, granulate it 
and pack it in two-pound cans while hot. 


from grinding: ; 
some fine; and muddy coffee is often due to the uneven 


grinding. 


Lf your grocer does not sell it, we will prepay express on two cans (4 lbs.) to any address 
in New England on receipt of $1.00. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., - = BOSTON, MASS. 


Granulation differs 
ground coffee is uneven,—some coarse and 
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My Creed. 


BY J. A. EDGERTON, 


I only feel that simple faith 
Is best; that knowledge is but part. 
I feel within my inmost heart 

That with the ending of the breath 


Weendnotall. I seea gleam, 
From out the farther darkness sent, 
From which I draw a sweet content ; 
And rosy-colored grows my dream, 


This as it may, I feél that man 

Is rising up; that he will grow 

To something better, which will show 
Beyond a greater, better plan. 


I only hate the iron-bound creed, 

The social lies, the selfishness, 

That bind us down and make us less, 
That put a bar against our need. 


And soon or late will brotherhood, 
And with it real liberty, 
Illuminate man’s destiny 

And bring him to some higher good. 


The systems flashing on through space, 
The sun that gilds our little spheres,— 
These teach us to forget our fears. 

Their ruler guides the human face. 


That after death will be a dawn, 
This we will trust; but we can climb, 
On earth, unto a better time, ss 
And keep man ever moving on 


Upon the pathway leading through 
The mazy ways of future change, 
Until a prospect, sweet and strange, 

Shall dawn upon his earthly view. 


Literature. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EpiTion. Zhe Works 
of William Makepeace Thackeray. With Bio- 
graphical Introduction by his daughter, 
Anne Ritchie. In Thirteen Volumes. Vol. 
Ill. Zhe Memoirs of Mr. Charles J. VYel- 
lowplush, The Great Hoggarty Diamond, etc. 
This third instalment of the biographical 
notes shows Thackeray in those early days 
when he was trying his ‘‘’prentice hand’’ on 
life,” coming and going with his friends, 
Fitzgerald, the Tennysons, and others. They 
were happy young fellows, roaming about 
London, ‘‘with much vigor and cheerful 
mirth.’’? Thackeray tried his hand at the law 
with commendable assiduity, but found it 
difficult and disagreeable. He was much 
more interested in using his pen for litera- 
ture or his pencil for sketches, illustrating 
men and manners as they passed before him. 
After the law he made a serious attempt to 
be an artist, which he finally abandoned, 
when, as he himself says, in another place, 
contemplating his masterpiece, he exclaimed 
in disgust: ‘‘What! That higgling?’’ After 
art came literature, with the foundation of 
anew journal and many new experiences in 
London and Paris. A salary of £400 gave 
him confidence to marry. Concerning this 
event he wrote to his mother in 1838: ‘‘Here 
have we been two years married, and not 
a single unhappy day! Oh, I do bless God 
for all this happiness which he has given 
me! It is so great that I almost tremble for 
the future, except that I humbly hope (for 
what man is certain about his own weakness 
and wickedness) our love is strong enough to 
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withstand any pressure from without, and, as 
it is a gift greater than any fortune, is like- 
wise one superior to poverty or sickness, or 
any other worldly evil with which Providence 
may visit us. Let us pray, as I trust there 
is no harm, that none of these may come 
upon us, as the best and wisest man in the 
world prayed that he might not be led into 
temptation. . . . I think happiness is as good 
as prayers, and I feel in my heart a kind of 
overflowing thanksgiving which is quite too 
great to describe in writing. This kind of 
happiness is like a fine picture: you only see 
a little bit of it when you are close to the 
canvas. Goa little distance, and then you 
see how beautiful it is.’’ This future for 
which he ‘‘almost trembled’’ had one calam- 
ity in store for him of which he did not 
dream, and which the love of which he 
speaks could not withstand. Soon after fol- 
lowed the mental affliction which fell upon 
his wife, and filled the heart of Thackeray 
with sorrow, which lasted till his dying day. 
A considerable portion of this volume con- 
cerning ‘‘rooks and pigeons,’’ including the 
adventures of Mr. Deuceace, were suggested 
by his own plucking, when, in his callow 
youth, gamblers stripped him of his feathers. 


REMINISCENCES OF ScHOOL LIFE. By 
Hiram Orcutt. $1.25.—Dr. Orcutt’s auto- 
biography is the record of a long experience 
in teaching, and contains, also, much infor- 
mation regarding the methods and principles 
that led to his success. Dr. Orcutt is now 
in his eighty-fourth year; and, since he 
began school life in the little village school- 
house of Acworth, N.H., more than three- 
quarters of a century have gone by. He de- 
scribes this school as a fair specimen for the 
times, but declares its influence on the 
pupils and on the community was disastrous, 
with little to encourage or inspire the pupils. 
Later he studied at four of the New England 
academies, working and teaching for about 
half of each year, in order to earn the money 
for study the other half. He was at Phillips, 


‘Andover, in the time of Dr. Taylor, whom 


he calls ‘‘the Arnold of America.’’ He 
graduated from Dartmouth College in the 
class of 1842, and gives a chapter of col- 
lege incidents and anecdotes. The rest of 
the book is an interesting account of his ex- 
periences as schoolmaster of winter district 
schools in Rockingham and Barre, Vt., and 
in Andover and Wellfleet, Mass., these lead- 
ing him to the principalship of several acad- 
emies. The last twenty-five years of his 
school life as preceptor were spent at the 
head of seminaries exclusively devoted to the 
education of young women. Since 1880 he 
has been connected with the New England 
Publishing House in Boston. There is an 
appreciative introduction to these memoirs 


by Gen. John Eaton, ex-Commissioner of 
Education. 


MARTIN LUTHER, THE HERO OF THE REF- 
ORMATION. 1483-1546. By Henry Eyster 
Jacobs, Dean and Professor of Systematic 
Theology, Evangelical Lutheran Seminary. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—We have 
here the first volume of a new series, 
‘‘Heroes of the Reformation’’; and the pro- 
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spectus promises well, while the first-fruits, 
as gathered in the present volume, are of 
a good variety. Prof. Emerton is to furnish 
the volume on Zrasmus, Prof. Baird, who 


is an authority on the Huguenots, will write é 


on Beza, and Prof. Walker, whose //zstory 
of the Congregational Church is a most ad- 
mirable book, will have John Calvin for 
his theme. Dr. Jacobs’s Martin Luther 
does not err on the side of smartness, as does 
the first volume of another of Messrs. Put- 
nam’s series, the Benjamin Franklin of their 
‘‘Men of Action.’’ Possibly, without effort, 
it is a trifle dull; and this may be in part 
because Dr. Jacobs, as a professor of sys- 
tematic theology, sees things too exclusively 
from the theological point of view. The 
realization of lLuther’s personality is not 
what we could wish, and there are particular 
points at which more valor might have tem- 
pered the discretion of the writer without 
injury. We must be permitted to doubt 
whether Luther’s marriage was the cold- 
blooded affair it is here represented to have 
been, and whether Luther’s general relation 
to the Peasant War, and, in particular, his 
pamphlet, Zhe Peasant Robbers and Mur- 
derers, were not-serious deductions from that 
‘*human heart by which we live, ’’ of which 
he had certainly no lack in the most charac- 
teristic tenor of his life. 


THE Pocumtuc HousEwIFE. A Guide to 
Domestic Cookery. By Several Ladies. 
Published by the Willard Lend a Hand So- 
ciety of Deerfield, Mass. 50 cents.—There 
are many, even in these days of cooking by 
electricity, who remember the brick oven and 
the roasting-spit. The New England Thanks- 
giving Day has taken home to many a coun- 
try house men and women who were glad to 
return for one day in the year to the wide- 
open fireplaces in big, old-fashioned kitch- 
ens, and to family dinners prepared in ac- 
cordance with time-honored tradition, and 
approved by old and young. The kitchens 
gradually contracted, the fireplaces disap- 
peared, the cranes followed the. spinning- 
wheels and the candle-rods to the recesses of 
dim, delightful garrets, the grandmothers, 
one by one, forsook the scenes of their tri- 
umphs, and there is hardly any one left to 
assert the superiority of the old-time cook- 
ery. A guide to housewifery, ‘‘as practised 
in the Connecticut Valley,’’ has been repub- 
lished by the Lend a Hand Society connected 
with the Unitarian church of Deerfield, and 
brings back more vividly than many a more 
ambitious book pictures of the New England 
country life as it was at the beginning of 
the century. The title-page tells us that the 
first edition was published in 1805. The 
suggestions about what to eat and for the 
general management of a large household are 
especially interesting. The directions for 
clear-starching, candle - dipping, and soap- 
making make one wonder at the ceaseless 
activity implied; and yet no one imagines 
that women had more to do in those days 
than now. The days were certainly no 
longer. W. B. Clarke & Co. have Zhe Po- 
cumtuc LHousewife for sale in Boston, or the 
book can be ordered postpaid from the Wil- 


lard Lend a Hand Society of Deerfield, _ 


Mass., for 50 cents, 


¥ 
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PROVIDENCE IN AMERICA} OR, THE PROB- 
LEMS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. By Clarence 
A. Vincent, minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Sandusky, Ohio: The 
Alvord - Peters | Company.— Mr. Vincent 
should sue his publishers for making his 
book in such a shabby manner, the print 
maladjusted to the page at various angles. 
There is much in the form of his thought 
to which the less theological of his readers 
will demur. But these can easily translate it 
into less theological terms, and where he 
writes of what God expects of America read 
what obligations our advantages entail. We 
have an eloquent recital of these advantages, 
and as eloquent a declaration of these obliga- 
tions. The doctrine is enforced by liberal 
quotations from the poets, many of them 
excellent, but some of them much inferior to 
others. Mr. Vincent’s contention is that the 
hand of God can he seen as plainly in the 
fortunes of America as in those of the He- 
brew people, and of this there can be no 
reasonable doubt. As a whole, the book 
suggests that, in reckoning with Jingoism, 
the pious Jingo comes in fora share of our 
consideration. In our ‘‘difficulties with 
Spain’’ Mr. Vincent finds ‘‘a thrilling illus- 
tration of the power of self-government and 
the unselfish love of humanity of the Amer- 
ican people.’’ Meantime we have the New 
York Swz and many other journals insisting 


- that we must keep whatever we lay our hands. 


on, —a thought to make one shudder, remem- 
bering the abominations of our domestic re- 
construction, the corruptions of our territorial 
governments, and the iniquities of our Ind- 
ian administration. 


Miscellaneous. 


Fleming H. Revell & Co. publish D. C. 
Macmillan’s Christ reflected in Creation in a 
small volume of seventy-seven pages. Much 
of it is that kind of writing which seems to 
assume a class of readers who_are ‘‘mostly 
fools.’’ It sets out with an endeavor to 
deduce the divine origin of the story of the 
fall from the wonderful character of that 
story,—the wonder being, in fact, wholly a 
wonder which has been put into it by such 
theologians as Dr. Macmillan. The next 
-step is to deduce the supernatural character 
of Jesus from the light thrown by his story 
on the story of the fall. It is sad to think 
that there are those who imagine that they 
are dealing with a thinking being,—a being 
engaged in thought,—when they are reading 
such stuff as this. It has about as much to 
do with thinking as has the swift decay of 
perishable fruit. It is well that many intel- 
ligent people do not read such books. One 
of them would make more sceptics of such 
people in a week than Col. Ingersoll’s infi- 
delity would make in a year. 


The Sacrifice of Christ: Its Vital Effect and 
Efficacy, by Dr. Henry Wace, who is a pre- 
bendary, a rector, and several other things in 
the English Church, and a writer of some 
reputation (Macmillan Company), is an at- 
tempt to show ‘‘how the sacrifice of our 
Saviour and its atoning efficacy arose natu- 
rally from the circumstances of his life and 
ministry.’’ The doctrine is supposed to be 
an improvement on that commonly held. It 
may be; but, if so, the doctrine commonly 
held must be very bad indeed, for certainly 
this is very bad. Here is the way in which 
the doctrine of a vicarious atonement is re- 
lieved of its difficulty: ‘‘If the Holy Person 
who bore our sins on the tree had been se- 
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lected; by divine choice and power, from 
among God’s creatures, as a sort of substi- 
tute for the rest of mankind, it is easy to see 
how such difficulties would present them- 
selves. But, when the Person who suffers 
for us is our own Judge, our own Creator, 
who, of his own supremely free will, chooses 
to take upon himself the consequences which 
his laws would otherwise have entailed upon 
his creatures, what room is there for any- 
thing but adoring gratitude at such a volun- 
tary act of supreme self-sacrifice on our 
behalf?’’ What room is there for anything 
but astonishment that a man graduated from 
some English university can write such 
childish nonsense as the foregoing? It is 
more like the thinking of some primitive 
savage than like that of any real thinker of 
our time. And yet there are those who 
fancy that our Unitarian occupation is gone! 


The Magazines. 


The summer number of /oet-Lore opens 
with a short story adapted from the Japanese, 
in which the not unfamiliar tale of a 
woman’s faithlessness is told with a grim, 
grotesque setting. An admirable foil it is 
for the altogether lovely story of William 
Morris’s almost forgotten romance, Gertha’s 
Lovers, which thrills one with its loyalty to 
friendship and honor quite as mftch as by the 
perfect love between the king and the fair 
Gertha, who sang ‘‘spirit-stirring songs.’’ 
These, with a group of poems, four in all, 
make up the first division of the magazine. 
From these we quote the shortest, entitled 
‘*Reaction,’’ and written by a‘contributor to 
the Register, Hannah Parker Kimball :— 


‘*Singing, I graze the stars. When song is 

spent, ; 

Methinks I sink into a clamorous hell, 

Where song grows still 

Before the gibe of ill, 

Mocking, ‘Is’t well for souls the heavens 
to spell, 

Leave earth, on stars intent?’ 


‘*What recks the sordid earth of those who 
rise, 


a 


Who, unabashed, quit foothold of her ball, | 


With strenuous leap, 

With soaring, starward sweep? 

Passive, she waits their sure, 
fall, 

The horror of their eyes. 


impending 
99- 


Among the ‘‘Appreciations and Essays’’ are 
articles by Prentiss Cummings, Dr. W. J. 
Rolfe, and William G. Kingsland, who have 
papers respectively on ‘‘Some Shakespearean 
Questions,’’ ‘‘Browning’s Statue and the 
Bust,’’ and ‘‘Shelley and Godwin.’’ Dr. 


R. H. Wenley takes up again ‘‘The Old}. 


Quarrel between Poetry and Philosophy,’’ 
and concludes that ‘‘the comparative failure 
of the poet as philosopher serves to enhance 
his insight as a prophet.’’ Arthur Ruhl 
Bacon manages to extract poetry, art, and 
philosophy from prosaic materials in his 
article on ‘‘The Poetry of Brick.’’ ‘‘ Notes 


-|and News’’ is always an interesting depart- 


ment of this quarterly, and we wish for space 
to take up some of the interesting questions 
here opened. 


Books Reed 


To Pusuisuers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGIsTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review, 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Yesterday in the Philippines. By Joseph Earle Stevens. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The Story of Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. Condensed 

by Edith D. Harris. 60 cents. 
News from the Birds. By Leander S. Keyser. 
Harold’s Rambles. By John W. Troeger. : 
The Story of the Mind. By James Mark Baldwin. 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’”’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 


without profit.—The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


My New NgziIcHsor. 


By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. we 


No. 2. THe ConcrecationaL Metuop: How it is 
worked and: how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 3. BeHotp THE Man, By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 


$1.00 per hundred. 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. By Rey. Charles 
A. Allen. $1.00 per hundred. 

AMERICAN NITARIANISM: Its History and 


Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine One’s Setr Beravutirur. By 


Rey. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 
Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine _of_the 
paces Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. : 

THE BREATH OF LiFe. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF TO-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
MoRALITY IN_THE ScHoots. By William T. 

Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

Josrru Priestiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J: Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

A Sout with Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
ScrenTiFic THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Rericion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 

$1.00 per hundred. 


No. 17. REFORMS ABOUT WHICH Goop MEN MIGHT 
AGREE. By William M. Salter. $1.50 per 
hundred. 


How wE_ HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. so cents per hundred. 

Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

THEODORE PARKER’S LETTER TO A YOUNG 


Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 21. THe THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rey. 
yaa Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
hundred, 

No. 22. THe Restriction oF VivisecTion. By Albert 
Leffingwell, M.D. so cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorxkinG THEory In Eruics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THe CuristiAn Unitartan Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25. THe New BirtH AND THE NEw Type or Man. 
By Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $z.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHorT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. THe UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No, 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


oF THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. By 
Rey. James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Garden of Life. 


The Garden of Life,— it beareth well, 
It will repay our care; 

But the blossom must always and ever be 
Like the seed we’re planting there. 


For beautiful thoughts make beautiful lives ; 
And every word and deed 
Lies in the thought that prompted it, 
As the flower lies in the seed. 
—A.E. Godfrey, in Christian Work. 


The Circus, and John’s Promise. 

‘‘TIow much money have you saved up?’’ 

‘*Two dollars,’’ replied John Carr. 

‘Whew! Guess you can take in all the 
side-shows. They say this is going to be 
the greatest show on earth. This is the real 
Barnum’s, this is.’’ 

‘*T heard there’s going to be a real, live 
Hottentot in one of the side tents.’’ 

** And they are going to have the dancing 
ponies go through a whole quadrille. ’’ 

‘‘Took! There’s the Nancy Jane now! 
If the wind’s fair, cap’n says we’ll start at 
six o’clock to-morrow morning. ’’ 

‘*Six o’clock! What’s that for?’’ 
claimed John. 

‘*Get the fair wind, er course.’’ 

‘‘How we going to start at that time of 
daye. 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter with six o’clock? 
Can’t you wake up?’’ 

**TDon’t school keep Friday?’’ asked John. 

*©*Course. They wouldn’t let’school out if 
Barnum was to pitch his tent right here on 
the island; but teacher won’t have any 
scholars to-morrow, —only girls.’’ 

John Carr got up when the last speaker 
had finished his remarks; and, throwing a 
stone with considerable force at a lobster-car, 
he turned and walked away. He kept on 
along the beach until he was out of sight 
and hearing of the boys. Then he threw 
himself down on the sand. 

Ever since last November he had been sav- 
ing his money for this great event. He had 
helped his father make lobster-pots, off and 
on, all winter. He had discovered the ear- 
liest dandelion greens; and lately he had 
found a blue gull’s egg, the only one this 
season, and sold it for twenty-five cents. 
The money was in his pocket now. He had 
intended to see every single side-show this 
time, as well as the animals and the real 
circus; but now— John looked across the 
bay toward the mainland, eighteen miles, 
and no way to get across excepting to go in 
the Nancy Jane; and she was to sail at six 
o’clock. 

“It’s head-wind now,’’ said John to him- 
self. ‘‘But it will shift round by six 
o’clock to-morrow morning. It’s done that 
way for a week.”’ 

Just then John’s eye caught the outline of 
two people standing on the brow of the hill 
above the little settlement. One was Miss 


ex- 


Russell, the teacher of the school on the 
island; and the other was Mr. Paton, the 
pastor of the tiny church. ‘‘I s’pose 


teacher's tickled ’cause there’s a school to- 
morrow,’’ said John. ‘‘I'll be the only boy 
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there, too; and she’ll smile and think I’m 
great, ’cause I stayed home from the circus. 
If she says anything to me, I’ll’’— Here 
John took up stone after stone, and threw 
them with all his strength into the water. 

Meanwhile the teacher and the minister, 
seeing John down there on the beach, began 
to talk about him. 

‘“‘T wonder if John will go off in the 
Nancy Jane to-morrow,’’ said Miss Russell. 

‘Why, of course he will! Why not?’’ 

‘*T don’t think he will,’’ said Miss Rus- 
sell. ‘‘He promised his father he would not 
be absent from school once while he is gone 
on his fishing cruise. ’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the minister, ‘‘it’ll be a 
big temptation. I know what the circus 
means to a boy.’’ 

“*T don’t,’’ returned Miss Russell. ‘‘ But 
I do know what I shall think of John if he 
keeps his promise. I think he’ll keep it, 
too.’’ 2 

“‘Don’t expect too much from these peo- 
ple,’’ replied Mr. Paton. ‘‘Remember they 
have had very few advantages. ’’ 

‘*As long as I stay here,’’ she said, look- 
ing out over the blue water, ‘‘I shall expect 
everything from them, —everything noble and 
true. ’’ 

‘‘Vou are right,’’ replied the minister, 
quickly. And then, after quite a long 
silence, they began to plan a little journey 
for the following afternoon. 

The next morning, at three o’clock, John 
awoke, and looked out over the bay. All the 
boats were pointing toward the island. 

‘Fair wind,’’ said John, the last ray of 
hope dying as he spoke. Then he turned, 
and buried himself among the pillows. ‘‘I 
will go! I will go!’’ he said over and over 
to himself; but all the while he kept tight 
hold of the bed-covers, and made no attempt 
to dress. 

After a while he heard men’s voices. 
Then he heard a boy running and shouting 
in a glad, excited voice. Pretty soon a 
whole family passed by under his window. 
They were all talking at once. He heard 
one sentence, ‘‘There’s plenty of time.’’ 
Then John got up, dashed into his clothes, 
took his $2 and his hat, and ran with all his 
might up hill and down toward the beach. 
Just before reaching the brow of the last hill 
he stopped with a jerk, stood still there 
a moment, shut in by the friendly hills; and 
then, having been mindful all the while of 
his promise, he threw himself down flat, 
buried his face in the short grass, covered 
his ears with his hands, and stayed there 
until he heard the sharp rattle of the hoist- 
ing sails. Then he got up and went home. 

At nine o’clock John was sitting in his 
seat at school. There was one scholar be- 
sides himself,—a little girl whose grand- 
mother was too old to care for the circus. 
All the rest of the people—fathers, mothers, 
and everybody with any ‘‘go’’ in them—were 
by this time nearly across the bay. 

The teacher did not smile at all that morn- 
ing. She did not say a word to John about 
his staying home from the circus. She 
called the little girl up to read, and John 
looked out of the window over toward the 
mainland. He could see in imagination the 
great tent, with the ropes drawn and the 
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rings hung. There were the dancing ponies 
and the elephant, the crowds of people, the 
peanut-stalls.. Oh! And John gave the desk 
in front of him a vicious kick, but the 
teacher took no notice of this. John felt 
just as though he would like to have her 
throw the bell at him. Miss Pix, the 
teacher before Miss Russell, threw the bellat 
one of the scholars. They used to have jolly 
times in those days, but now all the scholars 
in the school had gone over to the teacher. 
John was the only one who stood out against 
her. He never did like teachers. They were 
always blaming him or else praising him. 
He felt smothered when they were around. 

To-day Miss Russell, having heard the 
little girl’s lessons, kept John busy. She 
drilled him in arithmetic and science, lan- 
guage, spelling, and_ reading. Twelve 
o’clock came sooner than it ever had before, 
and there was very little work left for after- 
noon. When the hands on the clock pointed 
to half-past two, Miss Russell announced 
that school was done; and John and the small 
girl walked out. eS 

The minister was at the door. ‘‘John,’’ 
said he, ‘‘Miss Russell and I are going across 
the bay this afternoon. She promised to be 
first mate, but she wants to back out now. 
It’s head-wind, you know. Will you go, 
John, and help me get her safely across? 
There’ll be considerable tacking to do, but 
I think we can make it.”’ 

John looked into the minister’s face. He 
felt all at once as if he should spring right 
up into the air and disappear. The great 
white tent and the little tents, the live Hot- 
tentot, and the dancing ponies flashed across 


his mind. ‘‘I’ll go, sir,—yes, sir! Thank 
you!’’ 
‘*All right, John. Be ready in fifteen 


minutes?’’ 

John dashed over the billowy island toward 
home. When he reached the top of the first 
hill, something made him tum round. Miss 
Russell was standing in the school-house 
doorway, gazing after the boy, and smiling. 
Then, like a flash, it came to John why the 
teacher had resigned her position as first 
mate. 

He spent all his money at the circus, and 
had a jolly time. But there was a change 
in John. From that day it made no differ- 
ence what Miss Russell did or what any of 
Miss Russell’s successors did: John stood 
firm on the side of teachers.—/rances /. 
Delano, in the Congregationalist. 


Dido in Church. 


I want to tell you about Dido. 

She was a graceful little Skye terrier, as 
fleet as a greyhound. She was very fond 
of having a stone thrown as far as any one 
possibly could, when off she would start, like 
a deer, and bring it back, lay it down at your 
feet, and stand looking up, waiting for it to 
be thrown again; and so she would repeat 
the performance as long as she could find any 
one to throw it for her. - 

The pastor of the little church near us was 
very fond of Dido, making her go through 
with all her tricks for him. They became 


very great friends; and, whenever she saw. 


him, she used to bring her paw up to her 


_ 
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head, and salute him in the funniest manner. 
We took great care on Sunday morning to 
shut Miss Dido up very securely, for we had 
no notion of letting her follow us to church. 
But the ‘‘best-laid plans of mice and men’? 
‘are always going wrong, and when you least 
expect it. 

One lovely summer morning the church 
door stood wide open to admit the sweet- 
scented air and the songs of the birds, when I 
heard a quick, little ‘‘pit-pat’’ coming up 
toward our pew. I knew well enough who it 
was, and shut the pew-door quickly, hoping 
she would go quietly out. But she did not. 
She only gazed at me reproachfully a mo- 
ment, and then began a careful investigation 
of the pew-door directly behind us. Finding 
it ajar, she forced her way in, jumped upon 
the seat, and the next instant gave a bound 
over my shoulder, and landed on the seat be- 
side me, where she sat looking as wise as an 
owl, and with a satisfied air that seemed to 
say to us that she was not to be so easily 
circumvented. 

After a little while, she got down on the 
floor, and began to grow uneasy. 

We were dreadfully afraid she would bark 
or howl to get out, as she was in the habit 


of doing. I whispered to my brother to open 
the door. I hoped she would go out and go 
home. 

He did so, when, to my horror, she 


walked deliberately up to the reading-desk, 
where the minister knelt, blissfully uncon- 
Scious of the sharp little eyes that were look- 
ing at him so intently. 

She must have recognized her good friend 
and playfellow, for she turned and trotted 
quietly out of church. 

We had just begun to breathe a little more 
freely, when back she came, and in her 
mouth a good-sized stone. 

She trotted around by the side of the 
kneeling minister, and, in: full view of the 
congregation, laid the stone down, and stood 
waiting. 

The minister read on. Dido gave him 
a gentle shake. He moved the folds of his 
gown, and, still quite unconscious of the 
intruder, calmly continued his devotions. 

The smiling congregation were waiting and 
watching to see what would come next. 

Dido was very patient, standing with her 
little head on one side. Two or three times 
she moved the stone nearer, but still no 
notice was taken of her or her offering. 

Then she deliberately picked up the stone; 
and the next instant her cold nose was thrust 
into the minister’s hand, which was hanging 
down, and the stone left there. —Celia Shum- 
way Black, in Golden Days. 


Doing His Best. 


It may seem, at first sight, as if the boy 
mentioned in this incident, which is given 
by Edward Everett Hale in his ‘‘Boy He- 
roes,’’ did nothing either heroic or remark- 
able; but it is a good illustration of the 
value of doing one’s best :— 

‘‘There was a boy whom we will name 
Luke Varnum. He was fifteen years old, 
and he was lame of his left foot. So, when 
every other boy in Number Five, and every 
man, old and young, shouldered his fire-lock 
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and marched off to join Gen. Stark, and go 
and fight the Hessians at Bennington, Luke 
was left at home. He limped out and held 
the stirrup for Lieut. Chittenden to mount; 
and then he had to stay at home with the 
babies and the women. The men had been 
gone an hour and a half, when three men 
galloped up on horseback. And Luke went 
down to the rails to see who they were. ‘Is 
there anybody here?’ said one of them. 

“* *Ves,’ said Luke: ‘I am here.’ 

“**T see that,’ said the first man, laughing. 
‘What I mean is, is there anybody here can 
set a shoe?’ 

I) think, I can,” said, Lukeys “1. often 
tend fire for Jonas. I can blow the bellows, 
and I can hold a horse’s foot. Anyway, I 
will start up the fire.’ 
~ ‘‘So Luke went into the forge, and took 
down the tinder-box and struck a light. He 
built the fire, and hunted up half a dozen 
nails, which Jonas had left unintentionally ; 
and he had even made two more when a 
fourth horseman came slowly down on a 
walk. ‘What luck,’ said he, ‘to find a forge 
with the fire lighted!’ 

“**We found one,’ said Marvin, ‘with a 
boy who knew how to light it.’ 

‘‘And the other speaker threw himself off 
the horse meanwhile. And Luke pared the 
hoof of the dainty creature, and measured 
the shoe, which was too large for her. He 
heated it white, and bent it closer, to the 
proper size. ‘It is a poor fit,’ he said; ‘but 
it will do.’ 

** «Tt will do very well,’ said her rider. 
‘But she is very tender-footed, and I do not 
dare trust her five miles unshod.’ 

‘*And, for pride’s sake, the first two nails 
Luke drove were those he had made himself. 
And, when the shoe was fast, he said, ‘Tell 
Jonas that I het up the forge, and put on 
the shoe.’ 

‘“¢We will tell him,’ said the colonel, 
laughing; and he rode on. 

“‘But one of the other horsemen tarried 
a minute, and said: ‘Boy, no ten men who 
left you to-day have served your country as 
you have. It is Col. Warner.’ 

‘*When I read in the big books of history 
how Col. Warner led up his regiment just in 
time to save the day at Bennington, I am apt 
to think of Luke Varnum. When I read that 
that day decided the battle of Saratoga, de- 
termined that America should be independ- 
ent, I think of Luke Varnum. When I go 
to see monuments erected in memory of Col. 
Warner and Gen. Stark, and even poor old 
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Burgoyne, I think of Luke Varnum and 
others like him. And then sometimes I 
wonder whether every man and boy of us 
who bravely and truly does the very best 
thing he knows how to do does not have the 
future of the world resting on him.’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 


Does God Care for You and Me? 


From a correspondent. 


Somewhere in the Bible he tells us. 

The other day, as I was walking on the 
sidewalk in Boston, a little dove flew down 
upon the pavement, and began to feed in 
close proximity to car-tracks, horses, men, 
women, and children. There it was in all 
its loveliness, walking about, unconscious of 
any danger. An inch or more to right or 
left, and its little life would be crushed out. 

As I watched it feeding, now going this 
way and now that way, I felt a fear that it 
would be hurt. 

Then I thought of the all-loving Father’s 
wonderful care and guidance over us all; for 
not a sparrow falleth to the ground with- 
out the Father’s care and love, and are ye 
not more than many sparrows? I thought, as 
I left the little dove feeding so trustingly, 
pondering on that Great Love, who careth 
for you and me. 

We may neither be afraid nor dismayed. 
He in whom is no variableness, nor shadow 
of turning, he careth for you dear children, 
and for me, and for the dear little dove in 
all its danger in the busy street of the city 
while it feeds. 


Why the owl looks wise is because his 
eyes are fixed immovably in their sockets; 
and, so when he looks from one object to 
another, he must move his head. 


Little Dorothy, aged four, had a partly-eaten 
pancake on her plate when her sister was 
helped to cakes. Dorothy asked for another, 
and, when reminded that she had not finished 
hers, said, “I don’t want to eat that one,— it’s 
too shabby !”—Zittle Folks. 


A little boy spent the day in the country 
at his grandmother’s. Such a good time as 
he had, running and racing and shouting for 
all he was worth! At last night came; and, 
tired and sleepy, the little boy sought re- 
pose. ‘‘O grandma,’’ he cried, as he kissed 
her good-night, ‘‘now I know what a holler- 
day really and truly is, for I’ve hollered all 
day long!’’ 
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[This Department is conducted by Rev. Eowarp EvERETT 
Hatz, D.D.] 


Dorcas. 


If I might guess, then guess I would: 
Amid the gathered folk 

This gentle Dorcas one day stood, 
And heard what Jesus spoke. 


Her eyes with longing tears grow dim: 
She never can come nigh 

To work one service poor for him 
For whom she glad would die! 


But hark! he speaks a mighty word: 
She hearkens now indeed! 

“When did we see thee naked, Lord, 
And clothed thee in thy need?”’ 


“The King shall answer, Inasmuch 
As to my brothers ye 

Did it,—even to the least of such,— 
Ye did it unto me.” 


Home, home she went, and plied the loom, 
And Jesus’ poor arrayed. 
She died: they wept about the room, 
And showed the coats she made. 
—George MacDonald. 


Released Prisoners. 


A recent visit to the John Howard Home 
on Francis Street, Boston, has impressed me 
freshly with the need of aid to released pris- 
oners in overcoming the difficulties which 
confront them on every hand, as they try to 
work their way back to trust and confidence 
in the community, and find means to earn an 
honest living. The last report of this home 
says: ‘‘Probably, the most pathetic object on 
the face of the earth is the nan just released 
from prison. . . . In prison he had, at least, 
food, shelter, and clothing, and some occu- 
pation, and some chance to improve his mind 
and moral nature. The day has dawned to 
which he has so long looked forward. Pro- 
- vided with a suit of clothes and a small sum 


of money, he goes forth a free man! But 
what shall he do with his freedom? The 
prison stigma is upon him: he knows it. He 
thinks it is known to everybody. No one 


wants to employ an ex-convict. The doors of 
decent boarding-houses are closed against 
him. The exultation of his new-found lib- 
erty dies away.’’ 

In 1890 there were in the United States 
89,329 prisoners, nearly half of whom were 
under thirty years of age. For these our 
prison-doors are constantly opening out and 
in. During the year 1897 there were released 
in our own State 919 prisoners. It is to 
meet this need that the John Howard 
Home was established in Boston, and the 
Home of Industry in Philadelphia. The 
Philadelphia Home reports, in the year 1896, 
80 inmates. In 1898 the John Howard regis- 
ters 211 inmates. The industry in both 
homes is broom-making. 

One great need in Boston is enlarged quar- 
ters for this work; but the most pressing is 
the need of money for necessary expenses, 
With close economy and no expenditure for 
salaries, they cannot yet meet the demand. 
The superintendent gives his~services, and 
believes most heartily in the necessity of the 
institution. 


The repor' f the Philadelphia Home for 
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1896 recounts the various ways in which coun- 
sel, material aid, and employment have been 
provided; and, ‘‘better than all else, the 
men have been taught that the divine clem- 
ency is greater than the penalty attached to 
transgression. ’’ 

‘‘Eyery known effort is put forth to im- 
press upon the inmates the fact that the key- 
stone of a successful life is based upon the 
great principles of honesty, frugality, and 
sobriety. Strenuous effort is made, at this 
most critical period, to help the man to put 
in practice the good resolutions which most 
of them make while incarcerated. ’’ 

From the point of view of the well-being 
of the community, these institutions may 
well claim a share of attention. ‘‘ Few things 
are more costly to a country than crime. The 
reformation of a prisoner, or the prevention 
of crime, is one of the cheapest develop- 
ments of social wisdom, and one of the most 
genuine methods of political economy.’’ 
Says an eminent writer, ‘‘Condemned crimi- 
nals ought to be in religious institutions, 
surrounded by good influences, rather than 
shut in to the sight and sound of evil only.’’ 

There seems no immediate prospect of such 
ideal educational, moral, and religious ad- 
vantages as shall make these homes of refuge 
unnecessary. Meanwhile, may they have all 
the support demanded by existing necessity! 

Clothing of all kinds is much needed at 
the home on Francis Street. If desired, the 
superintendent will send for donations of 
provisions or clothing, boots, shoes, etc. 
Address Albert Arnold, 95 Francis Street, 
Boston, Mass. Money or checks should be 
sent to Henry A. Turner, treasurer, 31 West 


Street. SP. “Bs 
Reading for the Blind. 
Mr. Young, the distinguished librarian of 


Congress, has established a system forthe 
entertainment and instruction of blind people 
which should be widely imitated. 

He has opened a large room, easily acces- 
sible in the library, to which any blind per- 
sons may repair every afternoon, in the 
months of autumn and winter, sure that 
some gentleman or lady will be there, ready 
to read aloud to any audience which may 
assemble. It is proved that such audiences 
are frequently quite large. And the steadi- 
ness with which the reading goes forward, 
rain or shine, hot or cold, gives courage to 
the hearers to attend, so that no special an- 
nouncement is needed. It is something of 
which one is certain. 

So soon as Mr. Young proposed this excel- 
lent plan to the gentlemen and ladies whom 
he called upon in Washington, he found no 
difficulty in enlisting volunteers who were 
ready to read. In many instances, gentlemen 
and ladies of distinction read from their own 
works, on invitation; and the hearers thus 
had an additional pleasure in associating, 
after such a reading, the voice and manner 
and spirit of an author with his writings. 

But no such additional attraction as this is 
needed to call together a grateful audience. 
In a city as large as Washington is, or Bos- 
ton, there are many people who, by blind- 
ness, are deprived of the pleasure and _ profit 
which the rest of us derive from books. 


. 
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The proportion of the blind who have not 
learned to read embossed print is large. And 
those who can read with their fingers’ ends 
have but a limited and not extensive collec- 
tion of embossed books to read from. 

On the other side, there are many ladies 
and gentlemen in town who would willingly 
contribute, as readers, to give to their blind 
friends and neighbors such pleasant after- 
noons as are opened to them by this plan. 

EpWARD E. HALE. 


The Western Hemisphere. 


In these discussions who shall take in 
hand the Philippine Islands? It is curious, 
if not important, to remember how Spain 
ever came to own them. As against Spain 
the most ardent Monroe Doctrine man can 
argue that the Philippines belong to the 
western hemisphere.. She has had to main- 
tain that doctrine for four centuries. 

When Alexander VI. divided the unchris- 
tian part of the world between Spain and 
Portugal, he gave to Spain the western half, 
as he would have called it. To Portugal he 
gave the eastern half. 

Magellan sailed west under the Spanish 
flag; and, as he kept his reckoning and lon- 
gitudes, the Philippines came within the 
hundred and eighty degrees belonging to 
Spain. Accordingly, he took possession in 
the name of his sovereign; and the Philip- 
pines took their name from Charles V.’s 
son, Bloody Mary’s husband. True, it 
proved in the last century that they really lie 
outside the Spanish, or western, hemis- 
phere. But this was the discovery of Anson. 
Popes were a little out of favor then; and 
Spain has never recognized the fact that her 
only title to the Philippines went to pieces 
in that change of longitude. 

That is to say, Spain holds as she held 
Cuba,—under the grant of all territories 
within one hundred and eighty degrees west 
of the starting point. The Philippines do 
not come in that region. 

But she thought they did. Portugal 
thought they did. The popes thought they 
did. Everybody thought so. -That is to 
say, her only title to the islands is that they 
belong to the western hemisphere. Now 
that she proposes to give up the oversight of 
that hemisphere, the Philippines go with the 
rest, according to the decision of the holy 
see that Spain and Portugal should take, 
one the western hemisphere and one the 
eastern. 

As Leo XIII. has taken a good deal of 
interest in the present dispute, he ought to 
remember that he and his gave three islands 
to our half the world. What is infallibility 
good for, if it is not infallible? 


Spirit of the Press. 


‘‘What shall we do with the Philippines?’’ 
is discussed very ably in the current number 
of the Watchman, in which it is said :— 


Has not Providence, by a remarkable series 
of events, placed us under obligations to the 
unfortunate, ignorant, and oppressed millions 
of the Philippines? We should be the last 
to deny it. But, to fulfil this duty, it is not 
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in the least necessary that we should assume 
their political control. We are ina position 
to secure the most substantial guarantees for 
their good government, for their religious 
liberty, and for their being opened to civil- 
ization. To annex them to our domain is 
only one among many methods of securing 
these ends. For example, a joint protecto- 
rate of the islands between Spain and the 
United States is not impossible, except in 
the minds of those who believe that Spain is 
outside of the sisterhood of nations. A 
joint protectorate between_the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan has much to com- 
mend it; for these three nations alone stand 
for ‘‘the open door’’ in the Far East, and 
the other powers could not decently object 
to a protectorate formed on the basis of that 
fundamental agreement. Or it is conceivable 
that, as a last resort, the United States alone 
might establish a protectorate, to continue 
until a stable native government of some 
type can be set up. We shall do our full 
duty toward the Filipinos, but not in a 
way to bind upon our own backs an unneces- 
sary burden or to imperil our own heritage. 


The Presbyterian says of Bismarck :— 


Germany has been rich in great men; but 
no figure in modern times has been so con- 
spicuous, imposing, and dominating as that 
of_ her pre-eminent statesman, Prince Bis- 
marck. He has been before the public in 
various ways for fifty years; and the news of 
his death, though likely, in view of his ven- 
erable years and enfeebled constitution, yet, 
after all, came as quite a shock to the Ger- 
man emperor and people, as well as to the 
world. Numbers were not prepared for it at 
the time and in the manner of his departure. 
But, having reached the limit of his endur- 
ance, no earthly power could prolong his 
life. The iron will had to yield to the force 
of stern necessity. He passed away in his 
own famous castle, surrounded by loved 
friends and faithful attendants. It is hard 
to realize that he who held in his hands the 
destiny, not only of Germany, but of Eu- 
rope, for so many years, is now dissolving 
clay. Honors will be heaped upon him in 
death as they were in life; but his genius 
for government, his massive intellect, his 
scholarly acquirements, his masterful will, 
and his potentiality of character and intlu- 
ence are a thing of the past, and posterity 
has now to weigh in the balances the worth, 
power, and results of his unique career. 


Blasts from the Ram’s Horn are not always 
of exultation, but sometimes of warning :— 


It is no exaggeration to say that our coun- 
try at this moment is passing through.a crisis 
such as it has never before experienced, and 
such as it may never experience again. 
There have been days when its physical ex- 
istence has been in deeper jeopardy: there 
have been days when its integrity and unity 
and perpetuity were more in doubt. But 
there never was an hour when its moral char- 
acter was subjected to so severe a test. In 
the life of an individual he does not meet 
the supreme crisis when he passes through 
measles and diphtheria and typhoid and the 
more dread scourges to which flesh is heir. 
In the light of- his immortal career, it 1s 
comparatively unimportant whether he- sur- 
renders to one or the other of the foes which 
beset his mortal existence. But, if he passes 
the precarious span of childhood’s years and 
enters upon the full estate of manhood, it is 
in every way important what are his choices 
and ambitions. It is then that the solicitous 
eye of parent and friend follows him with 
most anxious care. Will he be dazzled by 
the superficial, the tawdry and tinsel ele- 
ments of life, or will he lay hold upon the 
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deep and substantial and lasting? The dan- 
ger-point in life arrives when the hour comes 
to make life choices, when the decision is 
made whether to pursue principle or pleasure, 
renown or riches, honorable hardship or dis- 
honest ease. Our nation has arrived at those 
cross-roads where the national character for 
the future is to be decided. 


The Christian World, admitting that to be 
positive means to assume much that may be 
criticised, heartily affirms this attitude as 
essential to every sphere of human attain- 
ment, and especially in religion :— 


Wherever we look, we find that it is the 
affirmative ‘‘Yes,’’ with its faults thick upon 
it, and not the critical and immaculate ‘‘No’’ 
that keeps the world moving. When that 
“*Yes’’ ceases to be heard, every department 
of life gets somehow into confusion. Even 
a Robespierre discovered this, and, having 
denied God in the interests of criticism, 
found himself compelled, in the interests of 
government and social order, to reaffirm him. 
Millenniums of experience have by this time 
proved that it is the people who believe in 
something, though what they believe in may 
be half of it a mistake, who keep things 
together and push things on. To them al- 
ways power gravitates. On them communi- 
ties lean. Their organizations, though ab- 
surd minorities as compared with the out- 
siders, are, in point of relative effectiveness, 
as an army to a mob. Goring Brace sums 
up the action of the positive on the largest 
scale, when, referring to Christianity, he 
says, ‘‘It has floated everything else in his- 
tory,— governments, philosophies, rational- 
isms, —like straws on its stream thus far.’’ 


The Chicago 7%mes-Herald says :— 


In the hour of extremity the human heart 
longs for ‘‘the old religion,’’ the genuine 
religion, the faith of sincere devotees. It 
is all very well to take a board of trade 
failure for a text, when the winds are at- 
tuned to laughter. But, when a nation 
aroused sets its armies afield, when the hos- 
pitals are behind and the trenches ahead, 
when 


“*The Angel of Death spreads his wings on 
the blast, ’’ 


when man stands face to face with the 
mighty problems of time and eternity, it is 
time to give him essentials. He is no 
coward. It does not prove his spirit is 
small. It establishes his manhood and his 
sense. Life is earnest, and toys are not 
needed, 


Choice of a School. 


BY ISABELLA G. OAKLEY. 


The choice of a school is practically taken 
out of the hands of the majority of parents 
through lack of means. They are compelled 
to ‘‘choose’’ the district or ward school of 
their neighborhood. An influential minority 
of such as have means to make a different 
choice also accept the free schools because 
they believe in the value of their discipline, 
—believe that the dancing, rushing stream of 
youthful nature is most benefited when 
crowded through a narrow conduit with a 
thousand similar streams for certain hours of 
a day and certain days of childhood, or 
because they are convinced that the path of 
a bread-winner leads surest and straightest 
through the free schools, 
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But for many girls, and some boys, the 
debate about school hangs around the private 
schools, and for less tangible but not less 
influential considerations is settled. Fam- 
ily tradition often settles on the wish to be 
exclusive, the importance of finding some- 
thing besides home influences for a child, or 
the conviction that the foundations of schol- 
arship can be laid broader and deeper by the 
private than by the public school. At the 
outset I ought to say that no parents make 
a greater mistake than those who try first the 
one and then the other system of education. 
Differing as they do in methods and aims, 
neither recognizes anything but faults in the 
other; while between them the child is re- 
garded as stupid, badgered, and perhaps in- 
jured in mind beyond recovery. 

The selection of the paid school is oftener 
made on account of cost than for any other 
reason. While the children are little, at 
least, a school which will undertake to teach 
them for four dollars a month is preferred to 
one that charges eight. The mother has the 
matter to settle. Rarely a father comes in 
with rough authority, and refuses to let his 
boy go where such or such a boy goes. 
Still more rarely he is a man of leisure and 
education, fitting him to make a deliberate 
and judicious choice in the great matter of 
his children’s education. 

Outside of the matter of cost the mother’s 
decision is more likely to be based on sen- 
timent than on reason. Perhaps she chooses 
the school of her girlhood, and this might 
well be a good reason. The vitality of an 
institution which has outlasted a generation 
ought certainly to be an argument for its 
worth. Certain boarding-schools in the older 
States, the so-called ‘‘female seminaries, ’’ 
first sprang from the wants of a community 
which was directed by its churches; and side 
by side with the churches, though often 
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without endowment, they have endured fifty 
years, sixty years, or even longer, and are 
now educating a third generation. Choice 
might be guided by much less worthy consid- 
erations, as of mere fashionableness, or, 
worse still, be left entirely with the child, 
who ‘‘will’’ go to this school where her 
greatest friend goes, or ‘‘will not’’ go where 
her dearest foe attends. 

Polly has heard that the girls at a certain 
school have great fun, weekly receptions, 
societies, are allowed to dress. James catches 
at the bait of sport or military drill. Both 
are charmed by the appearance of things in 
the picturesque circular; or they hear from 
their friends that another is a ‘‘beastly 
hole,’’ and their crude judgment is per- 
mitted to turn the scale. Mothers who keep 
the decision in their own hands, and are 
willing to take trouble about it, will have 
no easy task. Few can visit schools for in- 
spection: the advice and influence of friends 
are about all that remains. 

While the final cause of a school may 
easily be proved to be the acquirement of 
knowledge, the private school is expected to 
concerm itself with manners and morals, if 
not religion. The circulars can advertise 
‘‘no teachers who have not taken college 
degrees’’; but, since there are no degrees 
given for refinement, birth, and breeding, 
these qualifications must be taken on trust. 
But, for religion, much is provided. Not to 
speak of Roman Catholic institutions for 
education, there are hundreds which provide 
for the children of the Episcopalian churches, 
others in which Sunday-school and the West- 
minster catechism are obligatory. Long 
after a community has dropped its demand 
for strictly denominational schools, there is 
a deeply grounded preference for such as 
afford religious training to some extent. 

But the old-fashioned seminary was mo- 
nastic. Some of my readers will recall with 
a smile the prayer-closets of a celebrated 
school of Western Massachusetts, —a provision 
for private devotion in the shape of rude 
dark closets in the big attic. Later genera- 
tions of girls used them for superfluous cloth- 
ing, waterproofs, and overshoes. The head 
of a school in that day was almost of neces- 
sity a minister or a minister’s wife and 


daughters. The school was a refuge for the 
clergyman without a parish. The girls 
studied Paley’s ‘‘Evidences,’’ Butler’s 


‘“Analogy,’’? Wayland’s ‘‘Moral Science, ”’’ 
Edwards ‘‘On the Will.’’ With their 
undeveloped moral faculties they were set to 
draw water from the fathomless wells of the- 
ology, committed to the beliefs of Calvin. 
Revivals were encouraged. It was common 
for the girl or boy to unite with the church 
while at boarding-school. All this belongs 
to the far past with some communities, yet 
there are many survivals. The Commis- 
sioner of Education reports for 1896 about 
six hundred sectarian, non-Catholic schools, 
for the most part under the name of Episco- 
palian, Baptist, and Methodist. Perhaps not 
more than two-thirds of existing schools are 
reported to the Commissioner. It is inter- 
esting to note that Massachusetts, where edu- 
cation was once so rigidly connected with 
the church, reports oply thirteen sectarian 
and three Roman Catholic schools out of one 
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hundred. As these denominational schools 
are not competitors on equal terms with self- 
supporting non-sectarian schools, there is 
great probability that their standards of 
scholarship will be relatively low, their text- 
books and methods of teaching old-fashioned. 

A multitude of lesser boarding - schools 
have hitherto been and are still conducted 
upon what may be termed the family plan. 
The corps of teachers in all departments is 
recruited from the family of the master, for 
manifest reasons of economy. Such schools 
offer instruction cheap. But it is unlikely 
that suitably qualified teachers can be often 
selected in this way. Although sincere, con- 
scientious# and devoted to the interests of the 
school, they are sure to be governed by one set 
of traditions and ideas,—to become narrow. 

That school is rather to be chosen which 
has selected its teachers on merit proved by 
their experience and practice,—one which is 
contemporary, liberal, and independent. 

Above all institutions the school should 
lead its age. The church incorporates the 
ecclesiastical ideas of the adult generation. 
The courts look backward for precedents. But 
the school is dealing with the men and 
women of a coming time. Thirty years 
hence the boys and girls of to-day must share 
in the advanced thought of their day. We 
are providing poorly for them if we are turn- 
ing over the leaves of the first half of this 
century for their instruction. Above all, the 
special concern of the school is to communi- 
cate to the young a fund of knowledge, and 
developed skill which will open further 
knowledge: to impart respect for learning 
and thirst for knowledge. No matter what 
path of life the young are destined to tread, 
such is the broad foundation of intellectual 
growth which the school has to lay. Parents 
ought to inquire diligently for that one 
which keeps itself in the front ranks. A 
school which advertises to teach ‘‘history in 
thyme’’ must be dealing with a very anti- 
quated public; yet such a public, as well as 
every other one, is found in our metropolis. 
It is not sufficient to revamp the old text- 
books. Hundreds of them ought to be aban- 
doned. 

It would go far to decide my choice if I 
could ascertain that the teachers employed in 
a school devoted their leisure to reading and 
writing instead of sewing and cards. Neither 
church nor society can claim the time of 
a teacher more than that of a lawyer or doc- 
tor who expects to keep up with his profes- 
sion. Reading is essential to the enlight- 
ened teacher. Ideas in every department of 
art and science have moved with a swift cur- 
rent since A.M. was written on the diplomas 
of many of them, and the current will not 
slacken. This is no time to be harking back 
to Macaulay and Robinson for history, to 
Dickens for fiction. 

The whole science of history has been 
created for us since Macaulay’s day. ‘‘As 
great a distance separates from 
Macaulay, ”’ 


the believers 


Freeman 


in phlogiston from Davy.’’ 
Yet the last is a century, and the first but 
thirty years. Our girls must have teachers 
who do not ignore the truths of evolution 
and philosophy, of biology and astronomy. 
One night last winter I was walking under 


says Mr. Fiske, ‘‘as separates |, 
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a brilliant starry sky by the side of a bright 
girl of eighteen. She was an up-to-date 
young lady of a good family, and senior in 
a fashionable girls’ day school. 

‘‘T wonder what they all are and how they 
came there!’ she said, gazing upward. 
‘““But no, I don’t want to know. I’m afraid 
it would unsettle me.’’ 

Conservatism has ever been the watchword 
in the girl’s education. Such as are study- 
ing at Michigan and Radcliffe have their 
intellectual partnership in the future secured, 
if they are large enough to enter upon it; 
but how few there are of these! The young 
girls who fill the ranks of senior classes and 
of society cannot study everything. It would 
be very undesirable to attempt to make them 
prodigies of learning. I only claim the jus- 
tice of affording them the point of view 
which the advancing host of this century’s 
thinkers has gained. By the time they are 
on the stage of middle life medizval notions 
of supernatural forces, of worlds created for 
our admiration, of striking comets and 
avenging spirits, belief in fate and chance, 
eagerness for wars for revenge and wars for 
conquest, should have dwindled by more than 
thirty years’ perspective. And who is to 
carry the advancing banner if not the school? 


“Lead, Kindly Light!” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Permit me to take a hand in your correspond- 
ence about Cardinal Newman’s famous hymn. 
Your correspondent, “ J. H. W.,” writes that in 
1833, when the hymn was written (June 16), 
Newman “was a strong opponent of Rome.” 
But in less than a month, July 14, Keble 
preached and Newman heard at Oxford that ser- 
mon on “The Great Apostasy” from which New- 
man always dated the beginning -of the Oxford 
Movement. Moreover, just before Newman’s 
sickness, he and Hurrell Froude (not Hunel, 
as you print it) had visited Cardinal Wiseman 
in Rome, and inquired of him ‘whether they 
would take us on any terms to which we could 
twist our consciences.” So that it would ap- 
pear that Newman already contemplated his 
adhesion to Rome as a possibility; and when 
he wrote, 


“T do not ask to see the distant scene; one step 
enough for me,” 


the “distant scene” was Rome, and he had 
some serious intimation that “one step” logi- 


cally following another would bring him there 
in due time. He did not wish “to see the dis- 
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tant scene,” lest it should deter him from the 
successive steps that would lead him there 
sooner or later. 

It would be interesting to know by what 
steps the hymn has reached its present stand- 
ing in the hymnals of yarious churches. I think 
I am right in my opinion that the first hymnal 
in which it appeared was the “ Book of Hymns,” 
compiled by Samuel Johnson and Samuel Long- 
fellow, and published in 1848 (circum). The 
compilers did not then know who wrote it, and 
set it down as anonymous. It was sent them by 
a friend, a lady; and her copy was not quite cor- 
rect in the first line. Mr. Longfellow, too, did 
it some violence, changing 


“O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent,” 
to 


‘* Through dreary doubt, through paia and sor- 
row.” 


It was for the first time admitted into any 
Roman Catholic hymnal only a few years ago. 
It is now a hymn of the Church Universal, but 
with a latitude of private interpretation that en- 
hances its value not a little. 

JoHN W. CHADWICK. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Western Letter. 


“*The best laid plans of mice and men’’ 
sometimes miscarry, as the poet tells us. 
But, when those plans are laid by a person so 
subject to the unforeseen as the Western sec- 
retary, the only thing sure about them is that 
they will not come to pass just as they were 
laid out. So, when the secretary realized 
that he had not had a vacation since 1892, 
and laid his plans to secure one this summer, 
as far as a Chicago suburb would allow, he 
should have known that it was the unforeseen 
that would come to pass. He had taken into 
account all of the churches of the West,— 
that is, all the live churches,—and he did 
not think any of them would trouble his rest 
for two months. But he had forgotten to 
take into account the dead churches. It was 
one of these latter that rose, like Banquo, 
from its grave to disturb the feast the 
secretary was just sitting down to. On 
one of the hottest days of early July a 
letter came from Mattoon, urgently request- 
ing him to provide them with services at 
once. ; 

Now the Western secretary had been as- 
sured more than once that, if any church in 
the West was dead beyond even the hope of 
resurrection, it was that in Mattoon. In- 
deed, so positive and direct had the assur- 
ances been that during the five years of his 
missionary labors he had never been there, 
because he had put it down as a place to be 
visited only when no other more promising 
society wished for his services. And that 
time had not yet come. ‘Therefore, he was 
greatly surprised at this Banquo-like call, as 
well as glad to hope that the church might 
not be dead, after all. 

But it might as well~be confessed that, as 
he packed his grip, the reflection did strike 
him that the season for this particular resur- 
rection might have been more opportunely 
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chosen. It was not merely that it was in 
vacation time. The secretary found, when 
he consulted his subconsciousness, that he 
had been really expecting some call, and 
would have been surprised if he had been 
left undisturbed. But it was the place that 
made the call seem inopportune. Mattoon is 
in Southern Illinois; and here in Chicago, 
when the thermometer climbs up to the eigh- 
ties and nineties, we keep ourselves com- 
paratively cool by remembering how much 
hotter it is in the southern part of the State. 
Consequently, as the secretary took the New 
Orleans Limited on a terribly hot afternoon 
in July, he felt something as Lazarus might 


' have .felt if Abraham had been inconsiderate 


enough to allow him to answer Dives’ call 
for ice-water, and make that trip to a place 
hotter even than Southern Illinois. 

But again it was the unexpected that hap- 
pened. As the train tore south through the 
hot air, it steadily grew cooler; and by the 
time it reached Mattoon the weather had 
ceased to be the foremost topic of conversa- 
tion. And by Sunday human clothing had 
changed from being one of the most useless 
burdens of civilization to one of the necessi- 
ties of life. But, though the weather was 
cool, the reception of the people was not. 
The secretary met only the kindest welcome 
and the most unaffected and open-hearted 
hospitality from the few families surviving 
out of the old society. They seemed de- 
lighted to hear the broader gospel once more, 
and wished so urgently to have regular ser- 
vices that the secretary promised to come 
down twice more: during the vacation. One 
of these additional trips has just been made, 
and revealed a much wider interest, though 
it is too early as yet to know whether it will 
be possible to start the society again as a 
self-supporting church. 

As the secretary found his vacation so far 
shattered, he thought a few more splinters 
would not matter, and so in connection with 
the second visit to Mattoon he ran over to 
Lithia Springs, twenty miles away. He 
was welcomed enthusiastically by our warm- 
hearted Unitarian missionary, who placed 
him at the family table with the invited 
guests, and lodged him in a tent of the 
‘*family circle,’’? as it were, where the big 
guns retired from sight after firing their 
charges on the platform of the tabernacle. 
Indeed, so thoughtful was Brother Douthit’s 
hospitality that he called at two o’clock in 
the morning to see whether the incessant 
lightning and the copious rain had interfered 
with the comfort of his guest. 

Of course, after such a reception as that, 
the secretary could not say ‘‘no’’ when the 
manager asked him whether he would be 
willing to take the place of the only Unita- 
rian minister who was on the programme, and 
who was unexpectedly prevented from giving 
the ‘sermon he had promised. This sermon 
would, to be sure, take one more fraction from 
the already fractured vacation; but it seemed 
well worth giving if it would help along the 
work Mr. Douthit is doing. For, judging by 
one day’s observation, that work is a most 
useful one. The people for twenty miles 
around the springs are almost wholly farmers ; 
and, when the first encampment was held 
eight years ago, there were only a dozen tents 
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and an attendance in proportion. Last year 
there were more than a hundred tents, and 

this year the encampment starts with one 

hundred and thirty tents and with an attend- 

ance on the first day twice as large as on the : 
same day last year. And these people nearly 

all come from the immediate neighborhood, 

many of them being farmers who secure their 

season ticket by working on the camp ground. 

Nearly three hundred season tickets were thus 

worked out this year by farmers, sonee of 

whom came nine or ten miles to do it. That, 

surely, means a moral and spiritual awaken- 

ing of the community that must be most suc- 

cessful in results. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


[During July and August the address of the secretary 
will be: Sunset P.O., Deer Isle, Maine. Orders addressed 
to Young People’s Religious Union, care Sunday School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will receive prompt at- 
tention.] 


We ask the careful attention of our unions 
to these admirable essays read at the session 
of the National Convention of the Young ~ 
People’s Christian Union held in Chicago 
July last, and which we reprint from Oxward. 


THE DEVOTIONAL SPIRIT. 


BY MISS IDA UTLEY. 


I wonder if we younger people realize how 
much the devotional spirit has grown in our 
church since the organization of the Chris- 
tian Union. Perhaps the greatest mission 
of the Young People’s Christian Union has 
been to prove this fact to our church and 
other churches, —that a religion may hold a 
rational interpretation of God and his uni- 
verse, and also keep the devotional element 
of the religion unimpaired; that the head 
and the heart need not oppose: each other in 
religion, but should stand united; that, as 
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one of our clergymen has said, ‘‘Our glory 
will be the proof to the world that the doc- 
trine of the love of God is not subversive of 
the love of him.’’ ‘Those who have attended 
the devotional meetings, and have taken part 
themselves and listened to others, need no 
one to tell them what inspiration these meet- 
ings can give, how they help and encourage 
one to make greater efforts to attain the ideal 
life, how, when doubts arise as to which is 
the right course, some thought expressed by 
another, showing his experience, may seem 
just meant for us, and shed light into what 
seemed doubt and darkness. 

.We do not need to prove the importance of 
the devotional meeting. That has become 
an established fact. But we do need to em- 
phasize the importance of making these 
meetings truly devotional. The purpose of 
the devotional meetings should be to culti- 
vate and develop the spiritual nature. We 
need less of formality and more earnest ex- 
pression of heartfelt thought. 

The repeating of quotations on the topic is 
helpful, if rightly used, and may at first aid 
the younger or timid members to gain the 
confidence to express thoughts of their own. 
But they should not be substituted, as a 
usual thing, for original work. How much 
more inspiring is a meeting at which every 
one gives an original thought, however brief, 
be it but a comment on a quotation given. 
The meetings should not be allowed to grow 
monotonous. The programme may be varied 
from time to time. Good singing is an im- 
portant feature. Special music, as well as 
stirring songs by all, adds much to the suc- 
cess of the meeting. Favorite passages of 
Scripture may be learned and repeated in con- 
cert. But, however the meeting is conducted 
or the programme arranged, let us keep the 
purpose of the meeting always in mind, —the 
drawing nearer to God and to each other by 
freely and informally expressing our thoughts, 
aspirations, and experiences in regard to the 
part of our life which deals with our rela- 
tions to God, his love for us, our love and 
duty to him. Why is it that so many who 
are fluent of speech-on other occasions feel 
that it would be impossible to offer even the 
briefest original prayer? If this feeling 
could be radically changed, how it would 
revolutionize some of our devotional meet- 
ings! If the giving of sentence prayers 
would be practised in every union, if the 
braver members, at least, would pledge them- 
selves to each offer an original prayer, when 
leading the meeting, of how much more 
value and interest these meetings would be? 
I will repeat the experience of a union given 
by one of its members. The meetings seemed 
growing dull and uninteresting. The mem- 
bers felt they were losing ground without 
knowing just why. Five members, who had 
the interest of the society at heart, met and 
earnestly discussed the situation. They came 
to the conclusion that the meetings were not 
as devotional as they should be, that more 
original thoughts and especially some origi- 
nal prayers were needed. They were not in 
the habit of giving such prayers, and felt 
that it would not be an easy thing to do. 
But they pledged themselves that at the next 
meeting each would offer an original prayer. 
It is not necessary to say that they found 
a remedy for the lifeless meetings. It was 
comparatively easy for five to do what might 
have required much courage from one. 

We do not want cant in our meetings. We 
do not want members to go through with 
stereotyped forms of prayer and testimony 
because it is the ‘‘proper thing’’ to do. But 
we do want to feel that here at least we can 
lay aside formality and honestly and _ ear- 
nestly talk with each other and with God 
about the sacred experiences of the inner life 
which there is so little time to even think 
about in the workaday world during the 
week, ; 
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LOVE FOR OUR UNIONS. 


BY MISS IDA R. EAST. 


Have we ever realized how much is im- 
plied in the words ‘‘Love for our Unions’’? 
I think not very many of us have, judging 
by the specimens of love we see offered at 
the altars of our church homes. Consecra- 
tion, devotion, perseverance, self-sacrifice, 
generosity, and loyalty, all these qualities 
we must exercise if we want to say truth- 
fully, ‘‘I love my union.’’ It is just such 
entire surrender of one’s self to a cause that 
is the means of bringing it into existence 
and prolonging its life. We have an exam- 
ple of remarkable constancy and zeal in the 
lives of the pioneers of our faith. How far 
do you suppose we would be advanced, as 
a denomination, and how much good could 
we accomplish now if they had not labored 
devotedly to spread the knowledge of the 
larger hope? Read the lives of these men 
and profit by the lessons of love and service 
they teach. Whom do we want to have work 
in our unions? All, certainly. Sometimes 
we find that most of the work is left to the 
officers, as if they were the only competent 
ones. I hear the loyal unioner say that, if 
all the members would co-operate at all times, 
our business would never be at ebb. We 
have heard of some unioners who stop work- 
ing because things do not go their way. 
Others will not sacrifice a notion or put 
themselves to the slightest discomfort even 
if they know by so doing they can greatly 
prosper the union’s work. Still others, when 
there is a business meeting or a social or 
an entertainment, do not make a point to be 
present. What a great mistake any one 
makes who thinks any such thing! 

Every member should feel himself thor- 
oughly in sympathy with all union work, and 
exert himself to the utmost to help it for- 
ward, always thinking in his heart, ‘This is 
my union and my work.’’ If any unpleas- 
antnesses occur, forgive and forget them; for 
a union divided against itself will not suc- 
ceed as it should. 

While working for home, we must -not 

forget the larger field for our labors. The 
fact that our national missionary funds are 
low shows that this department of our work 
is being neglected. There is such a thing 
as being selfish with the results of our 
labors, even if affairs at home do seem to 
demand all our efforts. It is not whole- 
some for members of a union to constantly 
repeat to themselves the proverb, ‘‘Charity 
begins at home,’’ until finally they imagine 
it ends there. It does not savor of true 
love. 
_ It is evident what we need to strive after 
is to have all our members come to possess 
a great love. We shall attain unto it by 
fulfilling our duties with a helpful and will- 
ing spirit, going to conventions, urging 
others to go, imparting to the home folks 
what we have gained, and trying to do all 
we can to make our unions successes socially. 
Get your members to feel at home, and they 
will become interested, and eventually seek 
to identify themselves with all the lines of 
work. 

Let us keep in mind that doing, and not 
talking about what we will do, will make 
things move along. Be not satisfied with 
present success, but strive for still greater 


things. And now let us work with love for 
our motto. ‘‘Onward for Christ and his 
church. ’’ 


; Let us continue with great conse- 
cration the work begun by those whose mem- 
ory we so sacredly cherish. 


“Oh, let all the soul within you 
For the Truth’s sake go abroad. 
Strike! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell for justice, tell for God, *? 
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The Sunday School. 


New editions have just been issued of 
‘‘Parables Illustrated by Pictures and Stories, 
Parts I. and II.,’’? by Mrs. E. C. Wilson. 
These manuals for the younger classes have 
been well tested and favorably received. 
The pictures and stories and lessons blend 
together in a helpful whole. Price, 25 cents 
for each part; per dozen, $2.50. 


The leaflet lessons of last year, ‘‘ Beacon 
Lights of Christian History,’’ are now pub- 
lished in permanent form. They cover the 
three grades,— primary, intermediate, and 
advanced,—with double the matter in the 
intermediate and advanced that was given in 
the previous courses. The advanced series, 
prepared by Rev. Albert Walkley, makes a 


book of 166 pages; the intermediate, pre-_ 


pared by Rev. Edward A. Horton, is a vol- 
ume of the same size, every lesson illus- 
trated. The primary consists of forty four- 
page leaflets, each one illustrated, sold 
together in an envelope. The subjects for 
the primary have been adapted both in title 
and in treatment to the youngest pupils. 
Price of the advanced manual, bound in 
cloth, 50 cents a copy; per dozen, $4.50. 
The same rates for the intermediate, bound 
in cloth. Price of the paper covers, interme- 
diate or advanced, 30 cents a copy; per 
dozen, $3.00. Price of the primary grade, 
always sold in complete sets of forty leaflets, 
20 cents net. The dozen price on these books 
does not include postage or express charges. 


The leaflet lessons for the sixth year, 
1898-99, of the one-topic course, published 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society, will 
consist of forty, divided into two series. 
The first twenty will treat the following 
topic, ‘‘Foundation Truths in Religion.’’ 
The second twenty lessons will be given to 
the consideration of themes under the general 
title of ‘‘Character Building.’’ The first 
series will consider doctrines and beliefs 
which are the roots and supplies of charac- 
ter. The second series will relate to the 
outcome and appropriate results, shown in 
Christian. manhood and womanhood, first the 
foundation and then the superstructure. The 
advanced will be prepared by Rev. Albert 
Walkley, and the intermediate by Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton. Both grades, advanced and 
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intermediate, will be printed on a four-page 
leaflet and sold together, as was the custom 
before last year. Price, 75 cents a hundred 
leaflets. 
will be sent out in monthly packages, as 
heretofore. Although bearing no dates, the 
lessons will begin with September 18; and 
the two lessons for September will be ready 
for examination and delivery the last of 
August. The full set of lessons for the pri- 
mary grade are now ready, consisting of 
thirty illustrated four-page leaflets, prepared 
by Mrs.° Kate Gannett--Wells. Subject, 
“Large Truths in Little Stories.’’ Each 
lesson is illustrated, and the thirty leaflets 
are sold in an envelope. The topics are 
those which concern belief and character, 
adapted to the youngest pupils. The pict- 
ures have been very carefully chosen and 
finely engraved. The primary lessons con- 
tain suggestions to teachers, Bible texts, 
questions, and stanzas of poetry, together 
with the bright brief stories. Price for 
single set of thirty lessons, 30 cents; per 
dozen, $3.00. 


Church News. 


Boston.— Boston Common (Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches): Sunday, August 14, ninth 
tree north of tile walk, on Charles Street Mall, 
at 5 P.M. Speakers, Rev. James De Normandie 
of Roxbury and Rev. George L. Perin of the 
Every-day Church. <A hearty welcome to all. 


Dorchester: Rev. John W. Chadwick will 
preach in First Church August 14 and in Lynn 
August 21. 


Summer services at Arlington Street 
Church: August 14, Rev. Hilary Bygrave; 
August 21, Rev. Hilary Bygrave; August 
28, Rev. James Eells; September 4, Rev. 
James Eells; September 11, Rev. James 
Eells; September 18, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness. The service of September 18 will be 
held at the Second Church, Copley Square. 


Ann Arbor; Mich.—Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, in resigning the pastorate of this church 
to accept a call to the Unitarian church in 
Oakland, Cal., s#ys in a letter to the trus- 
tees and members of the church :— 


‘‘T must not omit to speak at least a word 
of the happiness which both my wife and I 
have found during our Ann Arbor life, in 
our intercourse with the students of our in- 
stitutions of learning here, and in our efforts 
to acquaint them with the principles of our 
beautiful gospel of Love, Reason, and Hope. 
Our conviction has steadily deepened, as the 
years have gone on, that there is no more 
important religious work to be done any- 
where than this student work. We are glad 
that we have been permitted to have a part 


with you in it.. We are glad it is to be 
your privilege to carry it on still. Do not 
let your zeal in it slacken. There, is no 


other religious faith that begins to meet the 
wants of the educated, earnest, thinking 
young minds of this courtry as ours does. 
We must give it to them. Everything indi- 
cates that a rational, ethical, spiritual relig- 
ion, essentially identical with that for 
which this church stands, is to be the future 
religion of this country and of the enlight- 
ened world. Call the ablest man you can 
find to your pulpit. Stand by him as you 
have stood by me. Rally all the liberal 
forces of the city and the university—a great 
and strong company, if you can secure them 
all—to his support. Determine not only that 
this church shall be a growing moral power 
in this community, but that more than ever 
it shall be a light-house, seen from afar, 
sending out its light of a nobler religion for 
men over all this land, and to many a land 
outside, wherever the students of our great 
university shall go. I believe that Unita- 


The lessons for these two grades. 
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rianism in this country never had so assured 
a future as now.’’ 


Mr. Sunderland, at the date of his resigna- 
tion, will have served the Ann Arbor Parish 
a full twenty years; and the record of the 
work he has accomplished is most gratifying 
to all concerned. His high scholarship, in- 
tense personal devotion and energy, have left 
an indelible impress for the highest good 
both in the parish and the community. To 
both Mrs. and Mr. Sunderland the society 
will ever feel its deep obligations. Resolu- 
tions of affectionate farewell and hearty God- 
speed in their new home by the Golden 
Gate were passed by the society. Mr. Sun- 
derland goes to take a most important post 
as pastor of the Oakland church, and a great 
strengthening of our denominational power 
on the Pacific Coast is sure to result. 


Bar Harbor, Me.—The following minis- 
ters will preach here on the dates named: 
August 14, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
minister of the First Congregational Society 
of New Bedford, Mass.; August 21, Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister of the First 
Church of Roxbury, Mass. ; August 28, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, minister of the First Con- 
gregational Society of Jamaica Plain, Mass. ; 
September 4, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association; 
September 11, Rev. W. R. Hunt, minister 
of the Unitarian churches at Ellsworth, Me., 
and Bar Harbor, Me. 


Bloomer, Wis,—Though this is a village 
of less than one thousand souls, some of them 
welcome gladly the new religious ideas. 
younger people have just finished organizing 
a society modelled on the plan of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, which has arranged 
a programme for every other Sunday evening 
until January, while the older folks hope to 
form a kind of Unitarian Reading Circle. This 
northern country is indeed a great field. 
Would that we could have a liberal Chautau- 
quan Assembly now and then in the neigh- 
borhood, and let all the people taste how sweet 
the new gospelis! Many of them would wel- 
come it, I feel sure. 


Colorado Springs, Col.—The last meet- 
ing of the Women’s Alliance in May closed 
a successful and gratifying year’s work. 
The able paper of that evening, on 
‘*Woman’s Work in the Unitarian Church, ’’ 
by Mrs. Jewett, was discussed by the gentle- 
men, as well as the ladies. The reports of 
the officers showed that the average attend- 
ance has been larger than ever before, that 
the amount of money raised was somewhat 
larger than in previous years, and that the 
Post-office Mission is doing an excellent 
work. The Free Day Nursery of this city 
was an inception of the Alliance, and its 
efficient chief is president of the Alliance. 
It was with marked expressions of regret that 
the sessions of the Unity Club were brought 
to a close in May. An active and paying 
membership of fifty-nine persons from our 
own and other churches in the city was re- 
ported. Plans for work to be taken up 
promptly in the fall were laid out, and dis- 
cussed with considerable zeal. The evening 
of March 26 marked the eighty-sixth birth- 
day of Rev. W. H. Fish, Sr. (the father of 
our pastor), who, at the request of his 
friends, gave a most enjoyable and instruc- 
tive talk made up of reminiscences of a long 
and invaluable ministry of more than sixty 
years in and out of the pulpit. A general 
invitation to be present was extended to the 
citizens through the daily press, somewhat to 
the surprise of Mr. Fish. In consequence, 
several white-haired old gentlemen came to 
listen and to clasp his hand, with words of 
happy congratulation and appreciation. ‘This 
genial gentleman has made a place for him- 
self in our hearts and homes. His pleasant 
face, kindly manner, and hearty words are 
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a help and inspiration to us all. Our Sun- 
day-school has not been behind in good 
works. Several entertainments have been 
given which were creditable to the members, 
and added to the treasury. Not long since 
the Lend a Hand Club—members of Mrs. 
Fish’s class—gave a selection from ‘‘Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream’’ at a lawn féte for 
the benefit of the Day Nursery. Children’s 
Sunday witnessed the baptism of four young 
people, and Easter Sunday was suitably ob- 
served. During August Mr. Fish takes his 
well-earned vacation. The occasions for 
““exchanges’’ for our Western preachers are 
rare, and they need their vacations so much 
the more. We feel that our church is work- 
ing onward and upward, and that, although 


Business Notices. 


Foolish Economy.— One of the best arguments 
against that foolish economy which saves one dollar at 
the cost of two dollars’ worth of discomfort is advanced 
in another column of this paper in the advertisement 
of the Paine Furniture Co. They make a very clear 
case in their plea for a little more indulgence during the 
heated term in the luxury of midsummer furniture, and we 
can support their testimony by our own experience with 
the particular grass furniture which they offer at such in- 
expensive prices. It is luxury itself at the smallest cost at 
which such luxury is obtainable. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 


is Milton for thesummer. Telephone “Milton 1 32 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer. 


- THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the summer. and autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West 
Newton Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Union City, Pa., 4th inst., by Rev. L. Walter Mason 
of Gloucester, Mass., Rev. Harry Sumner Mitchell of 
Westboro, Mass., and Miss Harriet P. Slack. 


Deaths. 


At Des Moines, Iowa, 22d ult., Mrs. Martha B. Priestly. 
At Roxbury, oth inst., Mary C., wife of the late William 
Bacon, aged 83 years. 


FLOW ERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. “ 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Yelephone 665. 

A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


. 
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in a Western cosmopolitan city, a health 
resort, with an ever-changing population, it 
is now upon a good foundation, and its per- 
manent growth assured. 


Dublin, N.H.—First Congregational So- 
ciety: Rev. George Willis Cooke will preach 
as follows: August 14, ‘‘Back to Jesus and 
his Great Ideal’’?; August 21, ‘‘The New In- 
terest in the Supernatural’’; August 28, ‘‘ The 
Religion of Beauty.’? During August there 
will be given in the church a series of Sun- 
day afternoon talks, at four o’clock, on 
‘‘The New Problems of the Nation,’’ as fol- 
lows: August 14, Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, ‘‘The Die Cast; or, Our New 
National esponsibilities’’?; August. 21, 
Prof. Raphael Pumpelly, ‘‘Economic Condi- 
tions in Eastern Asia in their Relations with 
the Western World’’; August 28, Hon Frank- 
lin MacVeagh, ‘‘Inevitable National Expan- 
sion.’? At the afternoon meetings special 
music will be provided, and some of the 
best patriotic songs will be sung. 


Falmouth, Mass.— Services under the 
care of Unitarians are held in the Lower 
Town Hall. 
Rev. Messrs, Edward Hale, H. N. Brown, 
W. H. Lyon, and Edward H. Hall. 

At Chapoquoit, West Falmouth, the chil- 
dren, and such parents as choose to come, 
gather at the house of Rev. W. H. Lyon for 
a short service of hymns and other devo- 
tional exercises, with a short address. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—At Reed’s Lake, 
a resort three miles out of the heart of the city, 
the street railway company conducts a large 
pleasure resort. Among other features there is 
a large pavilion in which theatrical perform- 
ances, usually of good quality, are presented at 
popular prices. The resort is patronized by 
large throngs of people, especially on Sundays, 
when as many as twenty-four thousand attend 
in a day. Rev. Leslie W. Sprague has been 
invited by the company’s manager to hold short 
religious services in the pavilion at seven 
o’clock Sunday evenings, and on July 24 he 
spoke on “The Life worth Living” to as many 
of the vast throng as could get within hearing. 
On the 31st he spoke, by request, on “Rational 
Amusements” to an equally large and mis- 
cellaneous crowd. No such endeavor to reach 
the multitudes has ever been made in this city; 
and, as a result of this effort, the people and the 
city dailies are much interested, and comment 
favorably upon the purpose of such meetings. 
Mr. Sprague will continue the services as his 
other engagements will permit. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Rev. C. W. Wendte 
preached his farewell sermon on the 24th of 
July, his topic being ‘‘Loyalty.’’ His clos- 
ing exhortation for more loyalty to the Uni- 
tarian fellowship and church in Los Angeles 
met a hearty response in his hearers. On the 
evening of the 25th a farewell reception was 
given to Mr. and Mrs. Wendte and Mme. 
Wendte in the church parlors. In spite of the 
lateness of the season, many parishioners 
being already out of town, there was a very 
large attendance. The floral decoration was 
very fine, and music and refreshments were 
features. Mr. Wendte made an address filled 
with kindly counsel and encouragement. 
Mrs. Wendte was presented with a beautiful 
gift by the ladies of the Women’s Alliance, 
which she did so much to call into exist- 
ence; and resolutions of regret and good will 
were presented both the pastor and his wife 
by the trusteés, Alliance, and Sunday-school. 
The Sunday services of the church of the 
Unity will be kept up through the summer. 
Various clergymen from the East, as well as 
California, will supply the pulpit. It is 
hoped soon to secure the new pastor for the 
need of the society. The Sunday-school will 
also maintain a service of worship through 
the summer. Mr. Wendte and his family 
will spend August in Oakland, and in Sep- 


The preachers for August are} 
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tember take up their home in Boston for the 
winter., His health is rapidly improving. 


Lynn, Mass.—The Unitarian church will 
be open during August, with the following 
preachers: August 14, Rev. E. A. Horton of 
Boston; August 21, Rev. John W. Chadwick 
of Brooklyn, N.Y.; August 28, Rev. C. F. 
Southworth of Chicago. Service is held at 
10.30 A.M. 


Middleboro, Mass.— The members of the 
First Unitarian Society have, with remarkable 
unanimity, invited Mr. Fred R. Lewis of Boston 
to become their minister; and he has accepted. 
Mr. Lewis is at present supplying the pulpit in 
Marshfield Hills, but will remove to Middleboro 
about August 15, and begin active work in Sep- 
tember. The church here, being without a min- 
ister, has been closed since July 1. 


Winter Harbor, Me.— Rev. Florence 
Buck, who is supplying the Unitarian pulpit 
here, is giving most excellent, thoughtful 
sermons; and the congregation is very happy 
in enjoying her services. 


Hancock County Conference.—The 
annual session of the Hancock County Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches will be held 
at Prospect Harbor on August to and II. 
Thursday morning session will begin at 10 A.M. 
Rev. Walter Reid Hunt will conduct the open- 
ing exercises. An address of welcome will 
follow by L. B. Deasy, Esq., a prominent lay- 
man of Bar Harbor. At 10.30 an address by 
Rev. Charles F. Dole,—subject, “The Breadth 
of our Faith’; discussion, Rev. L. B. Macdon- 
ald, Rev. Marion Murdock. Lunch will be 
served at 12. The afternoon session will be 
devoted to addresses on “The Unitarian Mis- 
sion,” Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Rev. William 
M. Brundage, Rev. Charles H. Porter, Jr., and 
others. 3 P.M., paper, “Methods of Alliance 
Work,” Mrs. S. F. Hamilton. Closing exer- 
cises, Rey. S. A. Eliot. 


Good Citizenship. 


The National Good Citizens’ League sends 
out from headquarters at Washington’ an 
address calling upon all interested to prepare 
for more aggressive action. The address 
says :— 
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‘*Too many men have devoted all their 
time to their business, and left politics to 
those who make politics a trade. The result 
is political conditions that make any busi- 
ness venture risky and hard times universal. 
If the real business men of the nation would 
realize the necessity of taking an active and 
intelligent part in politics, the result would 
be better men in office, better Jaws, wiser 
policies, and more prosperity and content- 
ment all over the land. 

‘“What we need, and what we must have, 
if we hope for success, is unity of purpose 
and concert of action. Well-directed action, 
above all things else; for it is high time to 
be up and doing. Public opinion is ripe for 
aggressive action; and, with the objects of 
the league properly carried out, reform along 
these lines can be speedily implanted on the 
thought of the nation as the most important 
issue before the American people to-day.’’ 


Cemperance. 


Paul du Chaillu, the veteran traveller in 
tropical climes, advises our soldiers to ab- 
stain from intoxicants. British army officials 
have forbidden the use of intoxicants by all 
soldiers in the Soudan expedition, and the 
British Tommy Atkins bids fair to be a tea- 
drinking warrior in the future. 


In Normandy, where a great deal of brandy 
is distilled from cider, and is consequently 
very cheap, there is an almost universal cus- 
tom of putting this brandy into any milk 
which is boiled for children, or even babies. 
Yet Dr. Frick of Ziirich has shown by ex- 
periment that, if puppies have a little port 
wine added to the milk they are fed upon, 
they grow far more slowly, and far oftener 
die of convulsions than do those fed upon 
pure milk. So little, however, have the 
French realized this grave physiological les- 
son that one of the Parisian religious papers, 
when pleading for temperance, gives no 
stronger warming than simply that alcohol is 
bad for children ‘‘under the age of six.’’ 


A Yielding Seat. 


You have heard of the boy who saved his life on 


numberless occasions by not swallowing pins. 


cause for congratulation was about on a par with the 
case of those clever persons who save money by not. 


spending it. 


It makes all the difference in the world what you 
For example, it is not saving 
to neglect to buy a warm overcoat in winter; the re- 


spend your money for. 


His 


sult may easily be extravagance. In the same way, it is not saving to deny yourself the reason- 
able adjuncts to home comfort when they are worth five times what they cost, and are within 


easy reach. 


You will never know what you are missing by shutting yourself out from the enjoyment of 
grass furniture. It is luxury compounded, and far excels rattan in its yielding ease and rest- 


fulness. 


We are offering this week a very large collection of this grass furniture at midsummer prices 
We have a wide assortment of styles, and nearly all pieces are represented here 


PAINE FURNITURE CoO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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Sonnet. 


A thousand beauties that have never been 
Haunt me with hope and tempt me to pursue; 
The gods, methinks, dwell just behind the blue; 
The satyrs at my coming fled the green. 
The flitting shadows of the grove between 
The dryads’ eyes were winking, and I knew 
The wings of sacred Eros as he flew 
And left me to the love of things not seen. 
’ Tis a sad love, like an eternal prayer, 
And knows no keen delight, no faint surcease, 
Yet from the seasons hath the earth increase, 
And heaven shines as if the gods were there. 
Had Dian passed, there could no deeper peace 
Embalm the purple stretches of the air, 
— George Santayana. 


John Hayward Kimball. 


The First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church at Littleton, Mass., has lost its lead- 
ing member, and the town one of its chief citi- 
zens, by the death of Mr. J. H. Kimball, 
July 30, in his seventy-sixth year. He was 
senior deacon of the church, and on the first 
Sunday of July he took part in the com- 
munion service. 

He had a deep love for the church, and 
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rejoiced in the presence of their six children, 
three sons and three daughters, with grand- 
children and miany friends. 

The funeral service was held at the church 
on Tuesday afternoon, August 2; and Rev. 
I. H. Porter was assisted by Rev. W. I. 
Nichols. a former minister of the society, in 
accordance with a request made by Mr. Kim- 
ball at the time of Mr. Nichols’s removal 
from Littleton. There was a large assem- 
blage of the townspeople who were moved by 
sincere sorrow at the loss of a beloved and 
honored fellow-citizen, yet grateful that they 
had had so long among them so fine an ex- 
ample of noble manhood. N. 


Dere and Chere. 


The arc-light is being tried in locomotive 
head-lights. ‘This constitutes a true search-light. 
On one road in the West the current is derived 
from a dynamo which is actuated by a steam 
turbine. It is thought that the powerful light 
may be utilized as a means of signalling from 
the engine to stations far in advance. 


was constant in his attendance at its services |* 


and faithful in his devotion to its interests. 
For many years he was a member of the 
Parish Coinmittee, and the minister always 
found him a loyal and sympathetic supporter. 
Wherever there were difficulties to be over- 
come or rough places to be smoothed, Mr. 
Kimball was the one whose wise counsel 
and practical tact were most helpful in ac- 
complishing the desired object. He was 
universally esteemed and loved; and his word 
of advice was always kindly received, be- 
cause it was known to be animated by a kind 
motive. He was a plain farmer, fond of his 
farm, which he carried om in a faithful and 
successful manner; but he lived continually 
¢ in the realm of the spirit. In’ the large 
- adult class in the Sunday-school, known to 
all who have ever visited the Littleton church 
as perhaps the most prosperous Sunday-school 
in the denomination, Mr. Kimball was al- 
ways ready, when called upon, with a fine pas- 
sage, usually from Scripture, which not only 
¥ was at his tongue’s end, but evidently came 
from the heart. In his work upon the farm, 
in his care of the cattle in his barn, he 


' meditated upon spiritual themes; and his 
be whole nature was exalted by them. 

; He represented a type of character not 

‘ common, but inspiring because it might be 

common. He was not an educated man, in 

b the usual meaning of the term, though he 


had wide information and great intelligence. 
Large in physical stature, he was gentle in 


He never pa- 


which many are disturbed. 
but always 


raded or betrayed —his trials, 

4 appeared serene and cheerful. i 

} In his religious position he combined in 
a remarkable degree reasonableness and rever- 
ence. He was liberal in his theology and 

; generous in his recognition of the right to 

; 

: 

* 


, his manner and tender in his feelings. Mod- 
- est and unassuming, he was not unwilling to 
‘ do what he could for the promotion of the 

welfare of the church and the community. 
> He possessed the rare quality, which is a 
mark of true greatness, of bearing with equa- 
nimity and apparent cheerfulness the per- 
sonal annoyances and disappointments by 


free thought; but at the same time he was 
devout, and appreciated spiritual truth even 
when associated with opinions which he did 


not accept. ; ; 
He loved his home, and his closing years 


% were made happy by the return of a married 
P son to the homestead to Garry on the farm in 
4 which he had taken such satisfaction. Two 
years ago the fiftieth anniversary of the wed- 


ding of Mr. and Mrs. Kimball was cele- 
brated at the old home; and the aged parents 


e 


ized in a steam oven. 


It is a help to manhood, to culture, to 
piety, to know one’s self akin to those who 
suffered oppression and made noble sacrifices 
for the sake of conscience, helped to found 
our great Western civilization, or rallied to 
the defence of the infant nation when its life 
hung in the balance. Not to take a genuine 
interest in one’s forefathers is almost as in- 


defencible as to be vain because they were: 


in some way notable. —Congregationalist. 


What is perhaps the smallest painting in the 
world is the work of.a Flemish artist. The 
canvas is the smooth side of akernel of common 
white corn. So skilfully has the artist worked 
that even in this small space there is painted 
a picture of considerable latitude. There is a 
mill on a terrace, a miller with a sack of grain 
on his back. By the building stand a horse 


‘and cart, and in the roadway is a group of 


peasants. 


A rule of the public schools of Copenhagen 
requires that each pupil shall take three baths 
a week in the school building. While the 
pupils are bathing, their clothes are steril- 
When this practice 
was first-introduced, there was no complaint; 
but in a short time the parents of the chil- 
dren ‘‘protested vigorously, on the ground 
that it made the children discontented with 
their dirty clothes, and caused them to com- 
plain constantly of the filth of their dwell- 
ings. ’’ 


One of the most valuable reports ever issued 
by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor has come from the press. It is a thor- 
ough study of the comparative wages and 
prices in Massachusetts during the period from 
1860 to 1897. It demonstrates conclusively 
that, while the average nominal wage within 
the State in 1897 was somewhat lower than it 
was in 1881, 1872, or 1860, the real wage was 
much higher, owing to the marked decrease in 
the price of the necessities of life. In trades 
where there has been increase of nominal wage, 
as well as actual decrease in commodities, of 
course the bettered economic and moral con- 
ditions are more pronounced. 


is better than med- 
icine. Wheat, a 
natural food, con- ¢ 
tains all the fifteen 
elements found in ¥ 
the human body. Wheat Meal is a @ 


PERFECT FOOD 


or infants and children, contain- 4 
ng all the material for a strong, : 
vigorous constitution. A positive 
f cure for constipation. A perfect @ 
® food for dyspeptics, as it is in the 
©) best condition for the gastric juice @ 
® to act upon. 


> ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


4 contains all the phosphate proper- & 
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» grocers. Reaommended by many 
) leading physicians to their pa- 
» tients. Send for circular to 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, 


Arlington, Mass, 
(MKS (J ee 


WARD 
SOUVENIR 
FANS... 


The Commander 
The Rough Rider 
The Sentinel 

The Sailor Lad 


Useful and 


Decorative. 


30 cts. each, or $1.00 per set, postpaid. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHURGHLIGHT 


puree 
—) 
powerful, softest, 
REFLECTORS cheapest and best 
light known for churches, halls and 
ublic buildings. Send size of room. 
Book of light and estimate free. 
‘ Oat be deceived by cheap imita- 
ions. 


: I, P. FRINK, 
551 Pearl Street, New York. 


for electric, gas or 
oil, give the most 


Travel by the Dominion Line, 


Fast passenger service. S. S. New 
England, S. S. Canada, twin-screw, 
11,000 tons, sail from Boston to 
Queenstown and Liverpool. The 
New England sails August 11, Can- 
ada sails August as, and fortnightly 
thereafter. Also St. Lawrence Ser- 
vice between Montreal, Quebec, and 
Liverpool every Saturday. For de- 
scriptive matter, maps and sailings, 
send to the Company’s Offices, 

103 State St., Boston. 


EUROPE? 


*“4 HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.”’ CLEAN HOUSE WITH 
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Pleasantries. 


‘*Will you name the bones of the head?’’ 
‘*T’ve got ’em all in my head, professor; but 
I can’t give them.’’ 


Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley of the Christian 
Advocate says that, if one really wishes the 
news to-day, it is necessary to buy all the 
newspapers, dissolve them, and sterilize the 
result. 


A little girl, attending a party, was asked 
by her mother how she enjoyed herself. 
‘*Oh,’’ said she, ‘‘I am full of happiness. 
I couldn’t be any happier unless I could 
grow.’’ 


‘Have you heard the report from Wash- 
ington that the Navy Department has adver- 
tised for five hundred cats?’’ ‘‘No: what 
for??? ‘‘To take the Canaries.’’— /nde- 
pendent. 


A gentleman, coming into the room of the 
late Dr. Barton, told him that Mr. Vowel 
was dead. ‘‘What!’’. said he. ‘‘ Vowel 
dead? Let us be thankful it was neither ‘U’ 
nor ‘I’!’’—Ozl City Derrick. 


That was a triumphant appeal of an Irish- 
man, who was a lover of antiquity, who, in 
arguing the superiority of old architecture 
over the new, said, ‘‘Where will you find 
any modern building that has lasted so long 
as the ancient?’’ 


When the Civil War was just under way, 
and Lincoln was an unknown quantity to 
many in the North, Father Taylor, the 
famous preacher at the Boston Seamen’s 
Bethel, was moved to pray: ‘‘Lord, save 
him from these divitfg, wriggling, boring 
keel-worms! .May nothing pierce the sheath- 
ing of his integrity!’’ 


The king in the fairy story would give 
half his kingdom to any one who would 
make his daughter smile. Mr. Jefferson is 
almost as generous in his own behalf. His 
youngest son, William, was in London not 
long ago; and, being about to embark in 
a business venture, he cabled to his father 
to send him $500. ‘‘What for?’’ the elder 
Jefferson cabled. ‘‘For Willie,’’? came the 
answer. This tickled the comedian so im- 
mensely that he sent the money forthwith. 


A well-known fashion paper, in its ‘‘An- 
swers to Correspondents,’’ says, ‘‘A married 
woman, when asked her name, should reply, 
‘Mrs. John Robinson.’’’ This is all very 
nice, and, in specified cases, no doubt emi- 
-nently proper. But, suppose, for an instant, 
that the lady is Mrs. Peter Smith or Mrs. 
Wogram Peebles, or some other? Why 
should she claim to be Mrs. John Robinson 
just because somebody asks her name? We 
fear the advice, too closely adhered to, may 
get somebody in trouble.—/arfer’s Bazar. 


Higher Criticism in the Nursery.—It hap- 
pened in the Sunday-school. The subject 
under discussion was Solomon and his wis- 
dom. A little girl was asked to tell the 
story of Solomon and the women who dis- 
puted the possession of a child. She timidly 


rose up, and answered: ‘‘Solomon was a 
very wise man. One day two women went 
to him, quarrelling about a baby. One 


woman said, ‘This is my child,’ and the 
other said, ‘No: this is my child.’ But 
Solomon spoke up and said: ‘No, no, ladies: 
do not quarrel. Give me my sword; and I 
will make twins of him, so each can have 
one!’ ’”’ 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897--+. «++  uceseapenets + $26,939,135.99 
LIABILITIES :secc eo scsneemale Ma ciosce decease 24,011, 707-551 
$2,127,428.44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. ; 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL. Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
ST 


ENS. 


ION, 1889. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
... PRINTER 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Educational. 


n Unequalled advantages in 
New Fi gland all departments of Makic 


ONSERVATORY and Elocution. The Conser- 
Usic vatory home for young 
women provides every comfort and safeguard. 
. avrge W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
upils received at any time. For prospectus add: 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Naas. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH — (4sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 


Individual 
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COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


Equal privileges for Men and Women. _Allowance for 
service in Hospital and Dispensary. Nineteenth year 
opens SEPTEMBER 20. AuGusTuS P. CLARKE, mathe 
M.D., Dean, 517 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. Sen 
for Catalogue. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct.s5. For circulars ad- 


dress the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Entrance Examinations SEPTEMBER 6 and 7. 
culars address 
Mr. HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


For cir- 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 

pS ACADEMY (Founpep 1763). 
Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. he terms, $500 a year, 


include all necessary expenses, except books. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The fall term opens SEPTEMBER 19. Requests for cata- 
logues and applications for admission may be addressed to 
the PRESIDENT, MEADVILLE, Pa. 


.. MAPLEBANK .. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 


HENRY N. DE NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL ®*4gexater 


Regular and special courses for preparation of teachers. 
Entrance examinations SEPTEMBER 6 and 7._ For circulars 
address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


66 Wrest STREET, WORCESTER, Mass. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


_College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family. 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. . Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1872. For Catalogue and stan? 
rated Supplement, address a 

ARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


r. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BoARDING AND Day 
ScHoot For Grris, OCTOBER s5, 1898, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Address until September 1 91 DANFORTH 
STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 


i Pinger HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
(43d year) begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 
paratory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Live Teaching, Small Classes. Generous Table. Visitor, 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. JoserpH ALDEN 
Suaw, A.M., Head Master, WorcEsTER, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rey. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, Cig 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK,}P rincipals. 
MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass, 


An English, French, and German Home and D 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, Tatermediates 
Academic, Literary, Music, and Special courses, Excel- 
lent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 


Dr. and Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-hou 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis Can 
18 girls resident. ScHoor.— New building this year ; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 
girls non-resident. Further particulars,—illustrated cata- 


logue upon addressing 
Joun MacDurrig, Ph.D. 
Address Green Harsor, Mass., till August 21. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


ETS 


FACTURERS’* 


RERS:* | CARPETS np 
PRICES. 658 


OPP- BOYLSTON 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


WASHINGTON $ ST., 
ST. 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


“BE 


